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The dramatic story of the American stand in Bastogne during the most 
crucial phase of the Battle of the Bulge. Here, for the first time, is the 


BASTOGNE complete and detailed story of what went on around Bastogne while 
Che First Fight Days 


Wehrmacht and SS hurled men and armor against the road junction 
which controlled their whole strategy on the southern flank of the Bulge. 
Here, again for the first time, is the whole story of the German demand for 
surrender, and the classic reply C“Nuts!”)) of General McAuliffe, com 
mander of the troops inside the perimeter. 

One of the historical teams operating in the ETO was actually present 
in the Bulge, and gathered material immediately after the period dis 
cussed in the book. Bastogne, the book which resulted, is unmatched in 
the interest and accuracy resulting from this on-the-spot collection of 
combat material. 





An appendix includes the material obtained from interrogation of captured German commanders 
who tell about the fight at Bastogne as it looked to them, and the price they were willing to pay for 
the town. 


End papers of the book are reproductions of the famous 
“Christmas overlay”’—a situation map in red and green which 
carried simultaneously enemy dispositions and Christmas 
greetings to the defenders of Bastogne. 
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FINDING THE LEADER ; 


HE offensive against the lead- 

ership of our World War II 
Army continues. But few of those 
who damn the Army and the ofh- 
cer so bitterly have anything to 
suggest that would not turn an 
army into a mob. 

Taking the abuse of officer priv- 
ilege as their main line of depar- 
ture, the critics demand a “‘demo- 
cratic’ Army—an Army in which 
leaders and led are equal and re- 
ceive equal treatment. 

There were abuses of officer 
privilege in World War II. And in 
many cases these abuses came not 
from mere thoughtlessness but 
from exceedingly poor leadership. 

Bad leadership is either too hard 
or too soft. The criticisms and de- 
mands now heard from veterans of 
World War II refer chiefly to the 
kind that was too hard. 

There would be no open criti- 
cisms and demands if our military 
leadership had been too soft. 

There would be none because 
we would have lost the war, and 
would therefore not be able to 
have public opinions of any kind. 

The hard, unsympathetic, ruth- 
less but otherwise able military 
leader is not to be compared with 
the firm, considerate, understand- 
ing and able leader. But both 
kinds win battles. 

And the overly considerate, too 
soft leader never does. 





Better leadership, includi:» 
non-abuse of officer privilege, 
not a matter of changing Ari 
Regulations. [t is not a matter of 
changing the ways of becoming an 


. officer. It is not.a matter of chang- 


ing the system. For in an army 
there must be leaders and there 
must be those who are led. In any 
group undertaking of human be- 
ings, somebody has to give some 
orders. 


HERE are only two ways in 

which faulty leadership and 
the military tyranry that goes with 
it can be remedied. One is to elimi- 
nate the poor leaders (those who 
are too hard or too soft) and the 
other is to change them, teach 
them better. 

It is possible for some leaders to 
change. More than one American 
leader of high rank in World War 
II was able to see his own mistakes 
when they were plainly pointed 
out to him and go on to successful 
leadership in combat. Others can 
be helped psychologically to a bet- 
ter understanding of themselves 
and their faults of personality. 

But many men become so set in 
personality early in their lives that 
it appears impossible for them to 
change their ways. Such men, it |s 
probable, never had the personal: 
ity, the character, to become fine 
leaders of men. 
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What is needed most of all then 

some way to select as leaders, 

m among those _ otherwise 

juipped, the men whose person- 

ities, Whose characters, are 
either too strong nor too weak, 
oo hard nor too soft. 

But at present no such method 
exists. There are no tests known 
‘through which the potential SOBs 
and those who will fail as leaders 
through other weakness can be 
eliminated before entrance to 
West Point, the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, ‘or the Officers 
Candidate School. 


N World War II it was not even 
possible to eliminate the men 
who would fail in combat. Thou- 
sands of young men met every test 
of OCS and training and turned 
out to be inadequate in battle. 
Selection for OCS and OCS itself 
did eliminate a great many who 
were simply not qualified as officer 
leaders (and undoubtedly some 
who were). But in the end far too 
many poor leaders did receive 
commissions. 

The Army needed leaders in a 
desperate hurry, it is true. It did 
what it could to find them in three 
months time. If there had been a 
year in which to find them, per- 
haps fewer men not actually quali- 
fied as leaders would have made 
the grade. But there would have 
been many who would have passed 
all the known tests, later to fail in 
combat. 

There was no test, and there is 
yet no test that will find them all. 


In an army the poor leader is 
more evident and his errors can do 
more harm because of the very con- 
ditions of war and the power over 
others the military leader must 
possess in those circumstances. De- 
velopments in the science of psy- 
chology give some promise that 
ways may ‘be found to estimate per- 
sonality and judge a man’s poten- 
tial as a leader. This science, in- 
cluding the branch called psychia- 
try, has already discovered much 
about helping men to change their 
own personalities for the better. 


UT not until science finds the 
methods and their usefulness 
becomes clearly evident can we ex- 
pect to eliminate all poor leader- 
ship from our armed services. New 
laws or new regulations cannot do 
it unless they are based on such 
scientific developments. 

The ofhcer-enlisted relationship 
can be closely reexamined to ad- 
vantage, for leadership needs con- 
tinuous study. But the present 
ideals of leadership of the profes- 
sional officer are not likely to be 
found wanting. They bar every 
abuse against which veterans and 
others in civilian life are now in- 
veighing. Gains can be made by 
giving still more emphasis within 
the Army to those ideals. 

But until science can give us a 
clearer insight into human nature, 
it is likely that we shall continue to 
have military leaders whose faults 
will at times bring discomfort or 
even misery to their troops and 
criticism upon the Army. 














Ground Forces 


In 





Lieutenant Colonel 


Daniel K. Edwards 


CERTAINLY IT WAS LONG BEFORE RECORDED HISTORY 
that hghting men first climbed into boats, crossed seas. and 
invaded hostile shores. The amphibious forces of those early 
days of warfare were not departmentalized armies and 
navies 
men who disembarked and fought the battles that followed. 
But canoes ind longboats became steel battleships and as 
wult craft; spears and clubs became machine guns and 
tanks. This development of weapons led to specialization 
of function and seagoing warriors became sailors dedicated 
to battles between ships, while ground fighters evolved 


The Nineteenth and 


the early decades ol the I wentieth centuries saw the full 


me thods peculiar to ground combat 


fruition of this specialization; Britannia ruled the waves 
ind the European nation with the greatest land army was 
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the men who built and sailed the boats were the 









tempted to rule Europe: Bonaparte, Kaiser Wilhelm 
ler. 
Without delving deeply into the history of amphib 
operations, it is enough to say that America’s entry 
World War II found its Army and Navy occupying separa! 
houses, and that precocious and lusty infant, the Air | 
vociferously demanding at least a room of its own. | 
Marines had busied themselves climbing up and 
sides of ships and charging across beaches, thu ping 
alive the thought that at some time the whale mig! 
fight an elephant—at least a small elephant. Th la 
Corps developed equipment and evolved doctrin , 
paid off during the war. But generally, military ‘hinking 
envisaged only one or two large landings, if am) 


foreseeable conflict, and coéperation between g! 
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was considered the probable limit of modern 


ous operations. 


A landing on hostile shores was 


to be an undertaking fraught with great hazards 


nse difficulties and a course of action to be adopted 
relativ ely desperate expedient. 
tld may not have grasped the military significance 
iting of Germany’s mighty land force by the nar 
rs of the English Channel, although even at the 
igacious suspected that this failure was the begin 
e end for Hitler. On the other hand, the sea was 
tor the Japanese. With a series of well planned 
executed landings extending from Japan to Java 
Guinea, they proved that amphibious warfare 


46 


The amphibious battles of World 
War II were fought without bene 
fit of carefully thought out doc 

trine. Now we can build on the 
lessons we have learned, using our 


best thought and imagination. 


lf the 


sults of the Huns’ failure were obscure, the aggressive suc 


Was an CXC¢ ptionally efhcient we apon negative rr 
cesses of the Japs wert startlingly clear. 

During more than three years of fighting our thinking on 
the subject of landings on hostile shores followed, as one 
would expect, a distinctly pragmatic pattern. Military 
thinkers, both British and American, were presented with a 
succession of objectives involving every known type of ter 
rain and climate and applied to the attainment of thos 
objectives the forces and equipment available. Limitations 
imposed by time and space restricted any synthesis or analy 
sis of experiences. Faced with a specific job, the planners 
availed themselves ot particular relevant lessons learned in 
past operations without attempting to fashion them into do 
trine of universal application. That we had almost unin 
terrupted success in these affairs speaks well at least for th 
caution and care which governed their planning. 


Genesis of a Doctrine 


New problems arise now that active fighting 1S ove! and 
the intellectual energies of military men are revolving about 
questions of training and development of doctrine. We 
must project Oul thoughts into the future, to devise new and 
better tactical methods. A mere eclectical process cannot do 
this because improved theories are the results of the thought 
process working on the raw material ol experience, rather 
than of a bare collection of individual and largely unrelated 
“lessons learned” from many widely separated actions. The 
resulting doctrine must be more than the sum of the actual 
episodes from which it is derived, and that additional som« 
thing must be the product of our very best thought and 
imagination. 

With this in mind let us consider some trends that have 
appeared In many operations against enemy shores. Time 
and space factors dictate that this be a limited objective at 
tac k on the subject a presc ription that 1S doubly wise 1n 
view of the wilderness of vet unexplored and uncharted 
reports. Moreover, the military student delving into the 
story of amphibious operations of the past war must not 
expect to find an entirely brave new world of tactical con 
cepts. Rather he will find old friends in new rdles, and the 
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principles of war, though revealing themsel, 
ment, are still the solid axioms they wer 
though our primary consideration here 
participation, it must be remembered that 
wartare, more than in any other type of wart \| 
ices are fused into one fighting team 
In the c: ampaigns of World War II amphib 
became a normal rather than an abnormal th 
forces. Forced to use the sea as a highway 
the war had gone very far all hands realized ¢] 
certain definite advantages inherent in attack 
enemy from the sea. The records have not \ 
cally analyzed, but they well may show that 
the fights to get ashore were less difficult and le: 
the subsequent operations on land. This was t 
relatively small islands where the landing w 
defended beaches. On Peleliu, for ex: mple, indir 
casualties were much less than those incurred ir , 
on Bloody Nose Hill in the center of that slated - 
One of the most impressive aspects of ou 
experiences was the great mobility that contro] 
and air afforded the attacking forces. It enabled 








great masses of power suddenly and at th e tir p 
achieve effective surprise. The range of striking a * . 
was limited only by the radius of such contro! whet! bs 
measured as it sometimes was in the Southwest Pacif 1. 
the fuel capacity of land-based fighters, or by the endu 4 
of fast carrier task forces; and the scope of target select 1 
limited only by the existence ol ap propriate sea lanes a 
While Central Pacific forces were moving fron aa 
island in ever-lengthening strides, by-passing ground-lock 
enemy garrisons to deliver a fatal b low to the heart of Ja; A 
Ge neral MacArthur’s command was following the 
procedure in New Guinea and the islands to th 
[he mountains, swamps, and jungles of the New Gui F 
wilderness rendered the vast reaches of that area prac 
a no-man’s land and he who could move by sea possess 
the advantage. As a result, amphibious operations wer 
nearly always undertaken in preference to an overland ma — 
neuver. 
When Lieutenant General Eichelberger led his task tor 
into Hollandia, Dutch New Guinea, amphibious mol 
was exploited daringly and skillfully from the conceptio 
of the broad scheme of maneuver of the task force itself 
the tactical employment of battalions and companies. | 
loan of carrier-based air support enabled MacArthur t FRI 
sweep by Jap troops at Wewak and Hansa Bay und strike 
far deeper than the enemy thought possible ir v of tl 
capabilities of land-based fighters. The allie was to b 
made at two points (see map, above The objective A. : { 
the airfields on the shores of Lake Sentani. [he hig 
and rugged Cyclops mountains made impractical anj effort 
to go ashore between Humboldt Bay and Tanahmerah Bay 
In World War !! amphibious assaults became a normal Speed was imperative and terrain limited the num! 
rather than an abnormal operation for ground forces units of units that could be effectively de ployed 
In 
Bec 
enced ~~ The 
| : mo 
st = = AP 
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eption 
[SE If 
. The 
hur 
strike 
of the 
5 to be 
ve was 
high 
y effort 
h Bay 


umber 


: either approach to the ob 
it was decided to converge 
both directions. Communi- 
ween these two forces was 
y our control of the sea. 
it was planned to further 
ntage of our amphibious mo- 





constituting a “floating” re- 

ne regimental combat team 

d be used to exploit the suc 

ither landing, depending on 
situation developed. 

e other side of the world the 

ntry Division faced a some 

nilar problem in Sicily. The 

dictated a rapid penetration 

interior to seize Communica 

nters and prevent the enemy 

einforcing or counter attacking. 

planned to launch assaults in 

depth against the shore defenses at 

four distinct points, and again am 

phibious mobility was capitalized 

upon to maintain a “floating” reserve 

to reinforce the most successful land 

Ing. 

Adding greatly to the potentials of amphibious mobility 
with particular reference to the maneuver plan of smaller 
units was the ingenious development of landing craft. For 
the immediate future it is safe to say that we can put infan 
try and supporting weapons ashore wherever desired. No 
do the characteristics of the beach dictate the 
point of assault. At Hollandia, LVTs carried forces ashore 
over shoals and reefs to critical points, the seizure of which 
cut days off the time schedule. Not only did they ply 
through salt water, but they also climbed to Lake Sentani 
nd executed wide sweeps on its surface. 

he equipment with which we fought the war required 
beaches of specific characteristics to insure any large scale 


longe r 
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In th 
Beac: 


France Red 
avily defended. 


36th Division's Idnding in Sout 
the best supply teach, was 


Therefore, the assault troops goin Green Beach 
mad: the capture of Red Beach joing, agen first objectives 
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The Hollandia operation in New Guinea was a double envelopment from the 
sea. One task force landed at Tanahmerah Bay and the other at Humboldt Bay 
(see inset). The objective was the airport north of Lake Sentani. 
Humboldt Bay continued on to Lake Sentani where they again became water borne 


LVTs going in at 


logistic support of ground forces after they had gone ashore, 
but it was not alw ays necessary to seize those beaches by 
landing on them in the initial assault. Ordinarily, 
heavily fortified a condition that rendered 
some form of envelopment highly desirable. The 


such 
beaches were 
landing 
illustration 
the map at left shows how the division actually landed 

[he butk of troops went in on Green beach. Red beach, 


of the 36th Division in southern France is an 


which was the best sup ply beach because of the ease with 


which landing cratt could ap proach it it, was also the most 


he avily debended area, aS Was discove red when one torce at 
tempted to approach tor a landing. By making the capture 
of Ked beach one of the initial objectives of the force land 
ing on Green beach, the difhiculty was solved. 

There are, of course, many opportunities to envelope the 
enemy position or to attack him from the rear in 


or sea Coast oper: ations. 


all sng 
This, as a matter of fact, is an ad 
vantage inhe rently possessed by an amphibious powel a n 
fighting a land power exposed to sea approaches. When se 
oe A of the 1914-1918 war developed, Churchill, ; 

First Lord of the Admiralty, advocated turning the somal 
flank by employing the powerful British navy. “Nearly alk 
the battles,” he writes, “which are regarded as masterpieces 
of the military art, from which have been derived the foun 
dation of states and the { 
battles of maneuver.” 


fame of commanders, have been 
In World War II the principle was 
evoked in numerous operations, great and small. 

As the 3d Infantry Division battled its way along the 
northern coast of Sicily, it found the enemy dug in in suc 
cessive defensive positions, the north flank of ‘which was 
supposedly protected by the sea. Twice the 2nd Battalion 
of the 30th Infantry was sent on amphibious end runs 
causing consternation among the Germans. This unit, with 
naval support, would move by landing craft around the 
enemy s flank and land jn his rear. 

Aftét landing in Lin@ayen Gulf »#he Sixth Army moved 
east to cut Luzon in two and south to liberate Manila. In 
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that advance the Eighth Army was directed to [he primary value of mobility afforded by 
ns in the southern part of Luzon. The we have seen, in implementing the applicati 


\1 Corps landed on the east coast of the Bataan peninsula ot military power. This is true both in reach 
Lith Airborne Division went across the beaches and not otherwise attainable, and in attacking 
PI | at iN gDu and on | igatay ridge south ol Ma could be reached overland Disre garding tor 
ne infantry made a remarkable dash into the unquestioned importance of air bomb 
t Manila just as the leading elements _ power of an amphibious assault lies both in th 
Sixth Army were entering it from the north effectiveness of naval guns and the number 
Though tl ed before achieving its objective, the land- ground troops. The development of naval gun{ “ 
\r u ) apy r cle e force to the — porting weapon for ground forces is a long and 
Even there, where we underesti- story in itself. Our record in employing it h: 
nemy rength, we were nevertheless able to uniformly bright. But when, as at Kwajalein, 
y hhead. [his tact — its capabilities has been given, it has proven its \ 
one can follow the history of our landings fron 
th thern Philippines, after the Leyte fghting was ones in the Mediterranean, which were effect: 
me necessary to destroy | ipanese In posses without realizing that this subject is ot prime 
far ver of fairly large islands, largest of which to soldiers in the future. For the moment hows 
\lind While our control of the sea prevented consider the more immediate problem of the gr 
he Japanese trot hifting forces or from consolidating in themselves 
nabled us to strike rapidly at island after 
1e enemy in detail. The Eighth Army's Large Land Masses Versus Small Islands 
: naign in this area was described by Genera] General Vandergrift, in analyzing amphibi oper 
Maca model of what could be accomplished by a __ tions, has made two classifications: “landings on large land 
ve command. It is surely an illuminating masses such as the French coast and the large nds of 
hopeless can be the position of a numeri the Pacific, and on small land masses such as Betio Atoll 
nder on a group of islands once he has lost larawa. He points out that on the atoll, defending 
f the se ire not only able but are forced to concentrate their wi 


The development of supporting fire in amphibious operations has a long and interesting history 
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strength on the beach. He says “the invasion therefore 
degenerates into what is purely and simply assault.” Cer- 
tainly this distinction has great importance for planners, 
since they must constantly seek the most lightly defended 
area in which troops may land and still accomplish their 
mission. The distinction drawn by General Vandergrift 
may, however, also point to another classification of situa- 
tions demanding the employment of distinctive techniques 
by attacking ground forces. Heavily defended and fortified 
beaches are superficially much the same, whether encoun- 
tered on large land masses or on small islands, if circum- 
stances demand that they be engaged. In the case of large 
land masses, however, the mission of the attacking force is 
apt to favor a rapid pe netration into the interior to seize 
some terrain or communication objective which will prevent 
the enemy from shifting his reserves or will enable our own 
reserves to exploit the breakthrough. A small island usually 
presents the problem of destroying the enemy in the shore 
defenses since reserves do not exist and communication 
centers inland are not significant. 

When General Truscott was ordered to take the 3d In- 
fantry Division into Sicily, his primary concern was not the 
reduction of seashore defenses as an end in itself, but 
rather a piercing of those defenses to reach goals beyond. 
He therefore assaulted the shoreline at four rather widely 
separated points. The force at each point landed on a nar- 
row front but was echeloned in great depth, so that the lead- 
ing battalion, trained, equipped, and organized especially 
for the reduction of pill boxes and penetration of obstacles, 
could concentrate on the beach itself and the succeeding 
battalions could pass through to continue the attack. More- 
over, a strong reserve was maintained afloat to exploit the 
success of any one of these assaults. 

The tactical pattern followed by the Marines in the Gil- 
bert and Marshall Islands campaigns may well be consid- 
ered typical in landings on restricted land masses whether 
that land be a small atoll arising out of the sea, or a limited 
parcel of habitable terrain walled in by jungle and swamp. 
In such cases the attack has been made on the broadest 
possible front with the view of getting the maximum num- 
ber of fighting men ashore in the first waves. Tarawa taught 

many lessons, but certainly among them was the axiom that 
the first waves, hitting the beach when the enemy is still 
dazed and taking cover from supporting naval gunfire and 
air bombardment, will incur fewer casualties than the suc- 
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ceeding waves. It is a matter of record that 
than the first wave was the hardest hit. 


The Timing of Landings 


The shifting theories with regard to the 
ings is a result of varying concepts of the nat, 


OF lar 


amphi 


ous assaults, ranging from the sneak-play | E Nort 
Africa and Sicily, to the power plays of Norm Seine 
and Okinawa. Largely because of doubts as | value 
naval gunfire support, all of the early landings « the |e: 
terranean were made at night. It was thought + 4+ sur, 
] iy 

alone was the key to success. When the 36th Intantry Di 


sion landed at Salerno, its commander was cony ced ¢| 
successful landing could be made only at night. and a b 
hour which would permit consolidation of supporting wesp 
ons ashore before dawn. Whatever the Ad were thy 
redeemed that operation from failure, surprise of the enem, 
was not one of them 

Daylight landings were almost universal in the Pacif 
and were adopted for the invasion of France nies 
capitalize fully on Allied air and naval might. For th 
moment at least, it appears that the day landing point o 
view has gained the ascendency. It is certainly logical tha 
a force with enough naval and air superiority to launch an 
amphibious offensive should not hastily reduce any of jx 
fire-power advantage in favor of possible surprise. In an ay 
of radar the possibilities of surprise are quite tenuous 

The battles of World War II have demonstrated that thy 
offensive military strength of the United States is depend: 
ent not on sea power alone, nor air power alone, nor a 
power alone, but on triphibious power, an integration of 
the three. If there is another war in the foreseeable futur 
it might be a triphibious one. 

The records of the past war are rich with tactical 
technical lessons that should be carefully considered in 
mulating doctrine for use in training and in future open 


tions, but the one great pervading lesson is that dogmatism 


in any of these matters must never rule. The joint training 


of ground forces, navy, and air forces, which is necessary 
retain the effectiveness of this weapon should be plane 
and carried out with the spirit of experimentation. De 
ficiencies in technique must never be confused with 
shortcomings in tactics, and the limitations of our presen 


equipment should be only a spur towards the developmen 


of equipment that will meet our needs. 
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“— Selflessness and the End of War 
Me By General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 


te DP pee in Europe during the war, when I| was talking to two 
ze the great soldiers, Generals George Marshall and Omar Bradley, 
enem [ asked them what special quality they would look for in a man to be 
given a big job. 
Pa We talked it over for some time, deciding that the greatest quality 
es wasn’t willingness to accept responsibility—or boldness—or brilliance 
sie of conception—or even ability already proven. 
cal that In the end, the three of us agreed that what we would look for was 
inch a selflessness. 
y of it The man who is selfless tackles the job you give him with all his 
pony heart and courage and interest. He thinks only of what he can get 
a. done for his country, his commander, and his troops. . 
depend He doesn’t begin to think about himself until his job is about fin- 
ror land ished, if he does so then. He is too busy, too intent on selfless service. 
ation o It is selfless men who are the hope that this world can be without 
Tut war. It will take their utmost selfless efforts to prevent the complete 
| loss of civilization, or the destruction of physical life itself, which | 
4: am completely convinced is probable if another war should come. 
aie There is no one who cherishes the hope more than I do that soldiers 
gmatisn like myself can some day take off their uniforms for good and look for 
training other jobs. The efforts of selfless men everywhere are needed to 
essary bring that day to the world. 
_— Selfless men of our own country and such men among our Allies, 
4 " working together, have contributed most of all to the war we have 
+ presen won. Men from our schools, men from science and industry, men of 
Jopmen such selfless institutions as the National Rifle Association, men of 
all civilian occupations as well as soldiers have done great things 
without thought of themselves to win the war. I believe we must be 
strong, stay strong, if we are to succeed with the rest of the world in 
the greater and utterly necessary work of eliminating war. 
We must count on the same selflessness, the same selfless men to 
find the way we can do it. I want to do everything I can in the mili 
tary sphere to help these same men preserve the strength of our coun 
try and help the world to reach the final solution. I would see the end 
of my work as a soldier come most gladly when the answer to war is 
Found. 
x > ‘ 
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\" IIS article was dictated in a prison cell in Manila 
by the most famous Japanese soldier produced | rv 
World War Il. Shortly after he dictated it a U. S. Mili 
tary Commission convicted him of responsibility for in 
human atrocities committed by troops under his com 


mand. He was hanged near Manila February 23, follow 
Iny a 
United State 


lhe article is presented solely as a significant revelation 


review his trial by the Supreme Court of the 


of the technical and professional military ability of a 


f Command. Its 


r iding member Or 
publication has nothing to do with the question of Gen 


the Japanese High 


eral Yamashita’s guilt or innocence of the charges on 


which he was tried. It implies no endorsement of the 
validity of his conclusions, although they should be of 
interest to students of warfare everywhere. 


Yamashita was Japan's most successful commander in 





As told to 
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Captain 
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great 
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the ec arly Sti ives ot the war. | le was the man to wl I 
faltering Empire vainly turned when the tide vat os 
flowed against it. As commander-in-chiet of the Japan Yo 
forces in Malaya, he conquered Southeastern As ™ 
captured Singapore. As commander of the | a 
Fourteenth Army Group, he suffered a crushing lefeat Fhe b 
in the Philippines and ultimately surrendered ¢ ne 
nant of his armies at Baguio. 1909 
During the progress o! his six-week trial in Mani -_ 
he began a series of professional discussions with ‘ - 
tain Limpus, who was present in the theater shor 
correspondent. In the course of these discuss that 
agreed to dictate an article summarizing his pro! T 
conclusions. providing it was intended tor pub yi ilit 
a “reliable and responsible” professional military exp) 
And he specifically declared that he considered IN en 
PANTRY Journ AL outstanding among such mag T 
med 
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Tomoyuki 


al Yamashita devoted the greater part of three hours 

1ing the theories propounded in the following article. 
Hi exceedingly careful and conscientious about it, fre 
pausing to consult two of his professional advisers 
en the They were Lieutenant General Muto, his 
Chief of Staff, and Major General Utsunomiya, assistant 
chief. Both were present as associate defense counsel, per 
sonally requeste 2d by him to help handle his case. General 
Utsunomiya speaks English fluently and assisted the of 
ficial interpreter (a Japanese graduate of Harvard) in the 
vranslation. Generals Yamashita and Muto both speak some 
English and each followed the translation carefully. 

All four Japanese appeared at ease in the comfortless 
cell and they pondered and fully discussed virtually ever) 
statement before it was finally enunciated. The three gen 
erals sat around a table, the two juniors cross-legged with 
their bare feet tucked up under them in Japanese fashion 
All wore undershirts and khaki trousers. 

Yamashita illustrated his various points in dramatic fash 
ion, moving a collection of fans, ash-trays, cigarette holders 
and canteen cups around on the table. Occasionally he hur- 
ried to a small blackboard to snatch up a pointer and demon 


quent 
process. 


| BELIEVE WE ARE FACING REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN 
the basic principles of military strategy and tactics. 

My own experience, in the closing days of this war, re 
vealed developments in armament, involving changes so 
great that they should force us to revamp these principles. 
They will be so radical that they will amount to a complete 
rewriting of those traditional principles which have been 
heretofore accepted by military men everywhere. 

You need not remind me that General Homer Lea . . . 
whom I consider a very great soldier . . . declared very 
properly that tactics change with every new weapon but that 
the basic principles of strategy never change. That statement 
was true at the time he made it, which I think was about 
1909. It had been true since the beginning of time and it 
remained true until the closing months of this war. But my 
experience teaches me that modern war has finally brought 
about de ‘velopments in weapons and tactics so revolution: ry 
that now, at last, even strategy must change, too. 

This statement is so radical, coming from a professional 
military man, that it requires explanation. And some of this 
explanation must go back to what we all recognize as funda 
mental 

The object of war remains the same thing in these 
modern times that it always has been. It is to crush an 
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strate his ideas upon the maps suspended there. At such 
times he spoke swiftly and earnestly, as if lecturing before 
a class in the General Staff College. 

The Japanese commander seemed to me to be well 
grounded in professional subjects. He interlarded his re 
marks with references to Clausewitz, Sun-Tsu, Admiral 
Mahan, “Stonewall” Jackson and Homer Lea, as well as to 
Japanese authorities, who are less well known in the West 
ern World. 

Yamashita was a stocky, bullet-headed man . . . a veritable 
giant for a Japanese (the phrase is General Muto’s) . . . who 
resembled a self con fide ont Buddhist Monk. He possesse rd a 
compelling secon which fairly dominated his associ 
ates, even ina prison cell. Both the junior gene rals, the in 
terpreter and the Japanese orderlies, detailed to wait wpon 
them, were extremely punctilious in observing militar) 
courtesy toward him at all times. All of them, including 
Yamashita, were equally punctilious in their attitude toward 
American visitors. 

The ideas presented here are Yamashita's own, and given 
in his own words, with unusually careful attention paid to 
their translation.—Carratn Limpus 


The traditional method « 
achieving this end is by de ‘ploying your combat forces in 
such a manner as to gain a 


enemy nation’s will to fight. 
n advantageous position and 
then to handle them in such fashion that you attain your 
objective. In doing so you have due regard for such factors 
as terrain, supply lines, artillery dispositions, and so on. 

But these methods have been sh: irply affected by the im 
provements in armament made during this war. 

With modern arms, even in their present stage of de 
velopment, we can no longer make the former sharp de 
markation between the battle front and the home front 
And right there we encounter the compelling factor in the 
new situation. 

When we military men project ourselves into the immedi 
ate future, we find ourselves in an era of atomic bombs. 
strategic bombers (by which I mean extremely long-range 
bombers.) and other new weapons. And in this era our old 
conception of time-space relationships simply explodes. 

Henceforth distance is no longer the preponderant factor 
that it always has been in the past. Nor are many of the 
other traditional factors that have governed our strategy and 
tactics as important as they used to be. 

When we.couple the power of the atomic bomb with the 
probable future development of long-range heavy bombers 
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perhaps pilotless—tying at very high speeds, it behooves 
every commander, of whatever nation, to admit that his 
former conception of strategy has been altered to such an 
extent that it amounts to a change in our basic principles. 
And you Americans had better get ready to rewrite the text 
books you've been using at West Point, Annapolis and your 
other service schools. 

The changes to which I refer include those in the tactical 
methods, by which we implement the destruction of purely 
military objectives. That is understood. But I go further. 
They also include those methods by which we formulate 
our strategy. 

In order to crush any nation’s will to fight, we attempt 
to reach and destroy its political and economic centers, in 
cluding its industrial areas, ports, railways and other means 
of transportation. That has always been the purpose of both 
strategy and tactics. And that purpose remains. But the 
means of achieving it have changed. 

Formerly, in order to accomplish the destruction of these 
centers, we relied upon the ground forces to ultimately 
reach and destroy or take over each of these t targets in turn. 
But that was formerly. 

Now we are about to enter—we seem, in fact, already to 
have entered—a stage where we don’t really need the ground 
forces at all to reach and attain this strategic objective. Now, 
with the high-speed, long-range plane carrying the atomic 
bomb, it is pe ssible to de “stroy virtually all these centers 
simultaneously and at a single blow. 

Conseque ‘ntly, in the future, we should be able to ac 
complish this destruction, and thereby achieve our real 
strategic objective, by striking that one blow. And when 
we do that, remember, we will have accomplished the object 
of all military strategy. We will have gained the decision in 
a flash. ; 

The war will be over, to all intents and purposes, even if 
enemy forces are still in existence, still unengaged and still 
undefeated. They will be dependent on supplies which they 
can never receive. And the employment of our own ground 
forces will be necessary only if those doomed enemy combat 
forces continue to w age thei ‘1 hopele Ss fight to the end. 

The next war starts off where this one ended—and a 
striking example of the conditions under which this one 
ended and the next one will start off is close at hand. That 
example is Japan. And Japan’s present situation illustrates 
how those conditions will affect strategy. 

You can readily see that it will no longer be necessary to 
concentrate all your ground forces in the same fashion 
that it was when the ground forces were the principal factor 
in the commander’s proble m. Then we had to deploy them 
carefully and try to seize advantageous positions for them 
before we engaged in combat. But no more. 

Now you can attack through the air. You can attack from 
any distance and from any variety of widely scattered bases. 
And it really isn’t going to matter much whether your field 
armies have been properly deployed or not. The decision 
will have been gained and the war won or lost far behind 
them. 

But please do not misunderstand me. I am talking about 

1 change in the methods of achieving the objective of 
strategy—not a change in that objective itself. 

Of course, there is no call to change the basic objective of 
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strategy. That always remains the same. We 

will seek to destroy the enemy s will to fight. | 
which affect that will among the national poy tion %. 
been shifted. ’ 

In other words, I feel that it is undeniable th» -\\. balan 
which has heretofore existed between the figh  , spit o 
a nation and its material resources for war h.. been 4 
lodged. And it has been dislodged to the side of ‘1 materi, 

Again, I do not wish to be regarded as minimizing th 
importance of the fighting spirit of the fightin, man. We 
Japanese have always stressed that. And it w)!| continue 
to be of great importance. But we must admit now that thy 
spirit cannot be regarded as so preponderant in our caley 
lations as it formerly was. 

The example of the great Takeda Shingen, which jy 
spired that belief in that spirit, was the basis of the Japanes 
stress on the offensive. Takeda Shingen is generally un 
known to your Western military students. He was an , 
warrior who lived and fought in Japan about four hundre 
years ago. He is noted among us for the fact that he wx 
not always depending upon the strength of artificial fori 
cations. 

Takeda Shingen taught us to make a stronghold of thy 
hearts of the troops, rather than one of stone and concrete 
And the fighting spirit which composed that stronghold 
which he inspired and stressed so much, was the most vita 
factor in war—until these recent developments in armamen: 
came along. 

But this wasn’t enough to win this war. Our Japane 


as always 
he : 
ne lactor 








troops possessed it in the highest degree. They demo: Le 
strated it over and over again. But we must admit tha 
wasn’t enough. Our cause was lost even before you had PR. 
recourse to atomic bombs and long-range bombers. WW) G 
were fatally handicapped by lack of those material resow bs 


that dislodged the balance. 

In the defense of Luzon my troops were hampered }y 
lack of such things as gasoline and oil, but their case would 
have been hopeless even if we had had it. It was hopeless 
because of our lack of air power. I scarcely need to point ou 
that tanks are useless in modern war without an air umbrelle 
over them. And that we lacked. 

Lacking that, as well as so many other things, we simp) 
couldn’t match your best tactical strokes. I might add tha 
it seems to me that the basis of all the best tactical stroke: 
given by the Americans was the continuous, perfect « 
ordination of your ground, air and naval forces, working | 
absolute sy mchronization. 

It was that coérdination which simply n nailed us down ii we 
our positions. I think I felt it most in the fighting at Bales 
Pass. 

But this codrdination in tactics is an example of the eff on 
that may be wasted in the future, because the strategic ol 
jective may be attained elsewhere while it is going on. That 
is the big thing which all military men of all nations mus 
keep in mind from now on. 

Therefore, from the foregoing facts, we can deduce th 
following principle: 

In the future that country which possesses the largest 
rain in area and attains the highest technical prog':ss, that 
country will be in a highly enviable position. 

In fact, it will be almost unbeatable. 
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LOOK ¢ 


AT G-2 


By 


=,PMAJOR OAK LEAF 9 oa 
: SOG 


| HE SHELL RIPPED OVER THE DIVISION CP. THERE WAS A 
ment of absolute silence and then the crash of the explo 
Bion. And then 

G2! What was that? Get the dope and let me know!” 
' Yes, sir!” 

[hen the conversations with lower and adjacent echelons 

| heard that shell. It was coming from the southeast, 
estimated height two hundred and fifty feet. Time, 0009. 
speed estimated at . 





Did you hear it? I am in town now 


Mond saw it land. I was walking down the Avenue des 


Did you hear it? 


Passants—you know, where they've been selling that fancy 
stry>—when it came in. It came straight from the north 
ist. I saw it. Time 0027. I'll call you back as soon as I 

hnd out what happened. rt 

Hello, here’s the dope. Straight off the griddle. Down 
the west end of Boulevard Wiltz there’s an ammo dump 

Or there was, I should say. Some goddamn fool got to 


messing around in there and the next thing I knew the 
whole place went up. Time approximately 0030. Killed 
right men, one officer. Building damaged. First I thought 
it might be incoming mail, or maybe a buzz bomb. But 


[ because 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LACHLAN M. FIELD 
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| he unhappy (,-2 sits and listens and tries to evaluate 


these contradictory reports. G2 cannot say: “Show m« 


Not at once, anyway For the moment he has to torego 


personal reconnaissance and depend upon himself and his 
closest assistants In other words, he must deps nd upon his 
knowledge of the enemy, an abundance of patience, calm 


ness and honesty. Above all, honesty. 


here is probably nothing easier than for a G-2 


to guess 
_ 


about the enemy, the unknown \nd there is nothing more 


disastrous. An honest man will not guess 


(sur SSINY COSTS 
lives. The do-or-die decision is for commanders, not G-2 
! 


(-2’s chief function is, actually, to save lives. Because it 


can be done so easily (and disproved so slowly), G-2 must 


never fall into the habit of guesswork. For, onc idopted 
guesswork becomes habitual ind sooner or1 later leads to 
catastrophe 

Between the wars a great deal Was written ind much 
more said about combat intellige nce officers, with emphasis 
the crystal ball w 1S 


on Division G-2. Tongue in cheek 


mentioned, along ss ' ith suc h he Ips aS ¢ harts, C atalogus S, file S, 
Yet the 


insistence on this, that or the othe special requisite of a 


maps, foreign languages and foreign travel very 


G-2 had an unfortunate effect. Rather than looking to th 


intelligence officer for help, commanders came to regard 


him as a misht on who couldn't command OI direct Or 
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sometimes, even articulate! And though the Intelligence 
Department tried mightily to inculcate a respect for combat 
intelligence, when battle came there were many intelli- 
gence ofhcers who possessed a brilliant understanding of 
AR 380-5 but who did not know the basic weapon or tactics 
of the German platoon. There were more who knew for a 
certainty that Germany was at war with the United States 
than who knew that Volkssturm does not mean the same 
thing as Volks eutsche. 

A good G-2 cannot be made overnight. Much less can he 
be picked at random. It is conceivable that he who un- 
derstands figures—addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division—can become, in time, a successful G-4. Other 
qualifications are necessary, of course. But the G-4 is men- 
tioned in way of contrast. His qualifications are different. 
He deals with tangible things, with realities—things that 
can be seen and felt and, sometimes, smelled! 


G-2 Must Know 


But the G-2’s problems are different! He often cannot 
see the enemy. He does not know whether the troops facing 
his outfit hail from Wehrkreis II] or Wehrkreis 1X. He 
wonders whether the enemy has Mark IV or Mark V or 
Mark VI tanks attached. He does not know the exact type 
and caliber of artillery pieces on the other side of that river. 
He cannot know any of these things at the outset of a new 
situation. And yet before many hours have passed, before 
the first Doughboys begin slugging their way, he must know 
these things, and more. 

here is, in intelligence, no such thing as not knowing 
the score. The information is there. It is always there—for 
the man who will recognize it, and utilize it. 

For example, in August 1944 my division stood in Brittany 
before St. Malo and Paramé and St.-Servan. The temporary 
division PW enclosure was well forward. It had to be since 
prisoners were being taken by the thousands. An officer 
from the G-2 section went to the cage one evening. The 
temporary cage was simply a large field which eventually 
dropped into a kind of gully. The interrogation tent was 
in the gully, and the prisoners were in the open field be 
tween the gully and the road. The officer had trouble reach 
ing the temporary enclosure, for the road along its perimeter 
was being shelled. Finally he was able to dash across the 
field to the interrogation tent where he found several very 
worried Germans. They were objecting strenuously to 
being shelled by their own long-range artillery. It was an 
incongruous situation. 

lhe division intelligence officer asked if there was any 
German artillery personnel in the cage. There was. A cap- 
tain was brought up. Not tall, not shining, not heiling. 
Just a man who needed a shave and who, if the shelling 
didn’t soon cease, would be needing some clean underwear. 
Did he know where those guns were firing from? He did; 
they were his. 

He hesitated long enough to satisfy his “honor”—and then 
pinpointed the gun positions on 1 /25,000 maps. The divi- 
sion officer telephoned division artillery direct and, while the 
interrogation proceeded, located the pieces. In twenty min- 
utes the firing had ceased—and the prisoners once more were 
strutting about the enclosure. On the following day an 
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advance was made into the three towns, ; 
found. Each had been knocked out in the 
given by the German captain. 

The Human Element 


But the division G-2 cannot always go out 
self. He must depend on intelligence officers 0: 


e tor bin 


Wer, adig 
cent, or higher echelons. And because he deals | way. a 
probabilities, because he speaks so often in terns of al 
jecture, because everything he does is so qu: tative, ,, 
human element must enter his affairs to a generous degre 
The more easily he can get along with his colleagues, iy 
better his information. For example, he may know tha , 


regimental S-2 is far from qualified to handle his job, by 
because of ciccumstances he is the only one available. Sing 
he must continue to deal with this officer he must treat hin 
generously, kindly though firmly, in order to get any info, 
mation whatever. If he were to holler and demand ap3 
rage over the field wire, the poor junior officer would bot) 
his job even worse. Consequence: a breakdown in the py 
tern of information on the G-2 map. Consequence: 2 
unjustified plan of maneuver on the CG’s map. And so, j 
is easy to see that a good G-2 must know how to get alon 
with people. He cannot dominate. He cannot dictate. By 
he can persuade and he can counsel. 

He can achieve these ends in part by disseminating th 
information he has gathered. Properly collated and tagged 
he must get it out to the maximum number of intelligene 
personnel up and down the line. The G-2 section of m 
division maintained a file of, not only its own and uny 
periodic reports, but also of other divisions and corps 
armies and army groups. Daily periodics of ten corps and 
three armies, as well as fifteen divisions, were received ané 
digested. The division daily ran off eighty copies of its ow 
reports for distribution. 

It may be said that so much time can be spent learning 
what other outfits are doing, that division G-2 will not knov 
what is happening on his division’s own front. Wrong! For 
a successful G-2, there is no such thing as lack of time 
Time spent lolling about, sightseeing, photographing ruin 
or gawking at miserable prisoners or DPs can be spent stud) 
ing the reports of other units. It is true that the significance 
and importance of periodic reports varied with the unit, bu 
in the aggregate the pattern of enemy activity became ev 
dent. An analysis of enemy technique of a withdrawal 
effected in November in the Moselle country was filed in 
the G-2’s mind, and in the minds of his assistants. The 
analysis had been made by another division G-2 somewher 
down the line. It was a brilliant study, short and succinc' 
But what did it mean? Why bother publishing it? Monts 
later, in the Ardennes, the G-2 section of my division 
membered that analysis when it noticed that the Oth S$ 
Panzer and the 12th Volksgrenadier divisions were doing 
the same things that the other division in the Moselle coun 
try had done months before. A new analysis was wnitten 
based on the old information, and disseminated. And the 
decisions of commanders up to group level were affected 

Yet, too often, the information is not distributed. To 
often the G-2 is a man without imagination; he cannot se 
why this, that and the other thing means anything 4 al 
Witness a corps which arrived in France after ‘he Not 
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kthrough. The G-2 section was a thing of 
R 380-5 was, if not emblazoned on every chair 
ind blanketed map, at least made evident in 
felt reluctant to ask simple questions about pro 

f maps and photos and line crossers. It was a 
section, beautifully boxed, beautifully canvassed 
formation it handed out was a thing of wonder. 
ple “Secret. Enemy situation as of 1200. No 
secret. Sign inclosed document receipt and return.” 
rdinate units regarded that section with a mixed 


\ 

f indignation and hopelessness—sometimes disgust 
A Good G-2 Merits Confidence 

the G-2 has shown he understands his job, he 
n De heeded and trusted, not for the commander's 
afety but for the safety of his troops. Before the Siegfried 
November, an Army (-2, in one of his consistently 
brilliant estimates, declared the enemy capable of breaking 


| to capture and destroy American rear supply in 


B allations. Liége, Antw erp and the Meuse were mentioned. 


suddenly, the capability disappeared from the esti 
tes. It is conceivable that it disappeared it was not 
ted) because a higher echelon felt that since it had 
I ginated the idea it should be ignored. You all re 
nember the Battle ot the Bulge that followed. 
When my division was approaching the St. Malo Penin 
in estimate of enemy strength in the peninsula and in 
vicinity of Dinard was made. The estimate was the re 
f an all-night study of reports from reconnaissance 
from peasants and townspeople; and of a dawn con 
tion with two gendarmes who had come out of the 
nsula_ itself during the night The enemy strength 
rived at was 12,000. But a day or two later a higher com 
nder was at the division command post and announced 
vn estimate. To photographe rs and newsmen he pro 
jimed that the enemy garrison would fall quickly. To 
ve what an easy operation this would be, he put the 
ngth of the enemy garrison at eight hundred men. Ten 


s later the garrison did fall and the peninsula was lib 


ted. The number of prisoners taken was 13,000 


Free-Lance Intelligence Teams 


Sometimes the intelligence teams were helpful to the 
(2 but more often not. For, as has been indicated, these 
en and officers, through no fault of their own, had littl 
no idea of military procedure, military courtesy and dis 
pl ne and, too often, military sanitation. Ot course there 
excepuions,; many excellently qualified individuals 


vere in that group. But they were a great burden on G-2 
[he teams were not assigned to division. They were fre« 
n is it were. Their headquarters usually was in a 
Cl little French house in a thick grove of trees. lt was 


physically almost impossible to look at the world from that 
ouse. And once inside one wondered, on listening, just 
vhere in the world one was! 

the G2 did not control them, these men who 
pent too much time learning how to put a CP tent stake 


nt ground could not be reassigned rapidly Ofhcers 
ind } devoted hour upon hour interrogating captured 
pers | who hailed from a hundred-mile radius of the 
] ” . 

Nd home town,” longing to know what happened to the 
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Burgermeister and the Schneider and the Putzfrau who 
lived at the end of the street 


Disguised as experts they ex 
pounded at great le neth on the prospect of a Von Runstedt 
drive on Toulouse or a Goring drop on Edinburgh. This 
was no help to G-2. It hindered him; and it had, in the long 
run, a te ndency to intring¢ on the calm, the pati nce and 
the honesty of the man. Sometimes it rendered him capable 
ot violent action! I rue, these men were langu ige expe rts 
But the line troops, the line of fighting men everywher 
were polyglot. And from these lines, after a time, enough 
men could he drawn and traine d to assist G-2 

No, those last minute he Ips did not always he Ip [hey 
embarrassed G-2; they sometimes made him ashamed to bi 
in intelligence at all 

But, after all, the man is the thing. No matter who the a 
sistants, the G-2 himself must be a man who is loval to his 
He must, like a 
master jig Saw puzzle r, be a man of endless patience And 
finally, he must be honest 


job. He must be an indefatigable worker 


If he can meet these require 
ments he will be pe ypular with officers and men alike. And 
if he is popular, he will automatically lend prestige to his 
section. And the mystery of the job will drop away and 


reveal it for the down-to-earth thing it is 
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MY COLLEAGUES AND I HAVE SPENT OUR LIVES IN LAW 
and politics and the social sciences. In the course of a 
month we have been brought face to face with the task of 
learning the elements of 4 rigorous natural science. The 
transition is not easy. 

There are many who argue that American legislators 
were able to establish satisfactory laws governing the use 





*From Survey Graphic, January 1946. Copyright, 1946, Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 





of electricity without understanding its fundamentals or its 
conversion into mechanical work. They could do this be 
cause other sources of energy with which we have been 
familiar entered our lives gradually; sources which « veryone 
can detect readily—such as light, at, and sound. That is 
they were living in a world of molecular and ¢!-ctronic 
forces. 

For our part, our Senate committeemen have h..! to put 
on seven league boots and stride forthwith into a ne world 
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nergy. Let me tell you of our preparation: We 
so school: we have done our homework: we have 
d trip. 
ol: Lecture discussions on an elementary level of 
:ysics and chemistry. Our meager scientific vo 
mbarrasses us, but we are learning. 
mework: Despite newspaper polls which indicate 
bers of Congress are allergic to the Smyth report, 
Litteemen have read it. 
ld trip: The words that describe how the material 
ub is made were unreal to us before we saw the 
— and unusual buildings at Oak Ridge, 
There we saw before our eves not one but four 
vhich material can be successfully produced for the 
mb. Never, as I paraphrased it, have so few done 
with so little to affect the lives of so many. 
this background, our hearings began. Clearly, we 
nd ways to control the destructive power of atomic 
n a world level before we can make much progress 
concrete program to turn it into a blessing to man 
kind. Meanwhile, how far can we Americans ourselves go 
toward developing and using atomic power wisely; how can 
c legislation protect both our workers and citizens 
from hazardous developments; how control critical natural 
resources consistent with possible future international regu 
lations; how protect both the individual and the nation? 
Consistent with world security, we cannot permit our do 
mestic bill to stifle research. Rather it must encourage our 
men of science to push back the frontiers of knowledge. 
The clock began to tick when the bomb was dropped at 
Hiroshima and it will stop when some other nation begins 
0 produce its own bomb. Within that time interval we 
hing humanly possible to establish a feeling 
of confidence throughout the world and, at the s same time, 
we must establish, through the United Nations Organiza 
tion, a body of international law which will be effective 
Therefore, our committee must help clarify three questions 
it the start 


domesti 


must do everyt 


1) What is the expected time interval in which we 
may succeed in obtaining world security? We search for an 
answer in the light of experience trom 1941 to 1945 in 
dev maging our own atomic energy program 

Is there a scientifically feasible system of interna 
tional inspection and control which can determine whether 
bombs are being manufactured by any nation? If not—we 
face a terrible situation of which we must make the most 
until factors now unknown to us can ofter some hope tor 
the future. Nor should we be lulled into thinking in 
terms of past systems applicable to electricity, 
and eee contraband. 

(3) Can we master the distinction between scientifically 
feasible and politically feasible controls? In establishing any 
body of international law through the United Nations Or 
ganization we must seek a new "dehaltion for that stage in 
the misbehavior pattern of any nation when it essentially 
declares war on other nations. 


narconecs, 


In other words, what is the 
threshold for aggression? This would seem to lie very close 
to the point at which any nation begins to perturb the 
normal functions of such a system of international inspec 


tion and control over atomic energy 

Moreover, might it not well be the reciprocal duty and 
obligation of citizens of any and all nations to he ‘Ip maintain 
such effective controls? And should not the United Nations 
be able to prosecute an individual or a group, for violations 
of a nature which may lead to world insecurity, without 
placing sanctions upon the nation itself? An accusation 
placed against all the people of any country for acts com 
mitted by a minority will only increase the resistive attitude 
of the nation concerned. 

Our committee wants to bring to _ all pertinent facts 
consistent with military security and ) present them in 
such a way that the pub lic may learn thei ir meaning. 

Let us hope that there will never be need for Senate hear 
ings on an atomic bombed Pearl Harbor. In such event, 
there might not be enough Senators left to constitute a 
coroner's jury! 




















| sroOD, ARMS UPRAISED, IN THE STREET OF A FLAMING 
village while a German soldier searched my pockets. | felt 
an indescribable mixture of relief and shame that the war, 
for me, was over for a while. I hadn't given the order to 
surrender—my battalion commander had—but | felt a cer- 
tain responsibility just the same. During those last mo- 
ments, when grenades were crashing around the cellar door 
and men began whispering surrender, something inside me 
rebelled. 1 could have yelled for them to follow and rushed 
out into the street. They might have followed. But I waited 
too long and the battalion commander passed the word to 
surrender. Then it was too late. The will to fight was gone. 
l'rue, further resistance probably would have been useless 
(the Krauts had a burp gun trained on the door) but still, 
there was a chance—and we had let it pass. Standing in the 
darkness my face burned with shame and disgust. I hated 
my CO and hated myself. 

Later, while shivering and starving in Germany, I thought 
the whole thing over. My resentment toward the battalion 
commander vanished. He had fought well and bravely 
while he thought there was any chance for success. Sur- 
rounded and overrun, with wounded men lying unattended, 
it had appeared to him that continued resistance could only 
result in our deaths without a chance to inflict further 
casualties on the enemy. So he surrendered—as simply as 
that. 

But had it been that simple? As we marched out of the 
gutted village in the gray dawn, I had heard American ma 
chine guns firing in the far end of the town. Some of those 
kids, who hadn't thought of surrendering, were still holding 
out—selling their lives dearly, while, ine to them, the 
surviving remnants of their outfit were marching off to 
captivity. 

Here, then, is my question. When is surrender honor- 
able? What combination of conditions and circumstances 
must exist before you can throw down your arms in the face 
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of the enemy? | can find no answer in any military writing 
official or otherwise. It is a complex and delicate subjec: 
One who has never faced the problem of surrender canno: 
speak truthfully and freely on the matter. Few of those wh 
have surrendered have talked about it. Many of those who 
didn’t surrender failed to live to see a day when they could 
talk. 

But history provides many examples of men who refused 
to quit. There was the “lost battalion” of 1918, the be 
leaguered forces at Bastogne, the defenders of the Alamo 
Little Big Horn, and Thermopylae, the British at Amhem 
We honor their courage and sacrificial spirit; yet because th 
Japs preferred death to surrender we call them fanatics. be 
cause they were our enemies. 

However, we have highly honored some troops who su: 
rendered: the defenders of Wake and Corregidor. We even 
awarded the nation’s highest medal for valor to a commande: 
who surrendered. How can we simultaneously honor thos 
who surrendered and those who refused? And how do we 
reconcile this with the act of those machine gunners, wh 
died alone and unrecognized because honorable surrender 
didn’t occur to them? We never discussed surrender i0 
training. Our troops were never told when a soldier might 
properly and honorably give up and save his life. The only 
hint of the possibility of honorable surrender was in train 
ing films which showed how to act if captured. We were 
even taught that (according to the manual ) a position 1s 
fended “at all costs.” I maintain either that we who sur 
rendered were cowards or that those who died at their poss 
when surrounded and outnumbered were murdered through 
omissions in their training. 

We went into combat with the attitude that we would 
never surrender and that we would take damn few prisonets 
We usually looked on German prisoners with hostility an¢ 
contempt. Germans who surrendered without a fiht wer 


spared, although we despised them. Those who [ought to 
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Our troops in training were told how to act when 


and if they were captured, but they were never told 


under what circumstances surrender would be justi- 


fied. They went into battle confused and ignorant 


of the ethics of surrender 














the end were usually killed, especially it they had killed any 
ol us. 

[he Germans, on the other hand, treated us courteously 
alter we surrendered even though we stepped over their 
own dead and wounded as we came out of our cellar. They 
even displayed a certain camaraderie toward us as fellow 
front-line sufferers. Some British prisoners, captured early 
in the war, told me that at that time the Germans often 
behaved much like our troops. Others said that the Germans 
sometimes went to absurd lengths to spare the lives of men 
who they thought might be persuaded to give up. This 
brings up another question, also apparently never thor 
oughly considered. When is it proper to allow an enemy to 
surrender? 

hese problems usually apply only to infantry. And it is 
dificult to expect suicidal last stands of infantrymen when 
some civilians and rear echelon troops regard the infantry 
as men who are too stupid for more important “technician's” 
assignments. It is also dificult when higher echelons sur- 
render entire commands when their position is “tactically 
hopeless.” 

Again, front-line soldiers hardly can be expected to spare 
the lives of enemies who, they have been taught to believe, 
are little better than beasts or when they have just seen 
friends killed or maimed or narrowly missed death them 
selves. 

(he only argument that makes much sense to front-line 
fighters is that taking prisoners saves lives by averting last 
ditch stands. The argument that mercy toward the enemy 
may save their own lives if they are ever caught in a similar 
position usually doesn’t mean much. If they are good troops, 
they usually do not contemplate surrender until the situation 
actually exists. 

Civilians are shocked at the idea of killing enemy soldiers 
after they have surrendered. Yet, how can anyone judge 
who has never seen his buddies mangled or been shot at him- 
self? I myself hate to see rear area troops mistreat prisoners. 
The front-line soldier considers prisoners his property and 
believes that noncombatants have no business either frat 
ernizing with or mistreating them. 

Both English and German civilians felt a bitter hatred of 
enemy fliers who had to bail out during a bombing mission 
and there were many instances on both sides of such airmen 
being lynched or beaten by civilians. Only the intervention 
of the military saved many of them. 

But how can we censure a man, who has just seen his 
child blinded or his wife crippled, if he seeks vengeance 
against the individuals whom he feels to be responsible? Is 
the argument that these individuals are only instruments 
performing their duty to their state sufficient under the 
circumstances? And what of the sons of these same civilians 
who may be similarly shot down in enemy country? 

The general attitude toward our own men who sur- 
rendered is vague and indefinite. Everyone, including the 
ex-captives themselves, studiously avoids the word “sur 
render.” Instead they were captured, caught, picked up, 
bagged, and so on, as though it were possible to be captured 
without surrendering. Many ground force officers in Ger- 
many began saying “when did you go down?” in imitation of 
the Air Forces officer prisoners. Once, in Paris, | wearied of 
all this beating around the bush and told a rear echelon 
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major that | wasn't “picked up” as he put it. 
—unconditionally!” 
An English girl is the only person who e\ 


endered 


ide an: 
insinuating remarks to me about my capture | - ‘ 
odd looks of appraisal from most people whe ey he» 
that | was a prisoner. The bolder ask how it | ned 3 
an embarrassed sort of way, but most persons ju. cep thei 
mouths shut and wonder—but you can see th. wonde, 
ing. 

Is surrender, then, shameful or is it not? If it | pends o 
circumstances then what are these circumstan os? i. 
are some instances where there seems to be no ch: ce. The 
might be: when a man is wounded and defense \ess; whey 


he is surrounded, unarmed and outnumbered; when an air 
man is shot down in enemy territory; when a searan’s ship 
is sunk in hostile waters. Tankers seem to think they are 
justified in surrendering when their vehicles are knocked 
out and they are cut off. Perhaps surrender might be justi 
fied when a position is thea and there is no possibility 
of accomplishing the mission or when further resistance cap 
only mean casualties without opportunity to inflict appreci 
able loss upon the enemy. However, these are vague general 
ities and offer little solace to the individual. 

As a specific example let us take the case of a rifleman 
defending a position. He crouches in his foxhole, shells 
bursting all around him. The shelling stops and he pees 
over the rim of his hole. Enemy soldiers are rushing his 
position—rifles and machine guns blazing, bayonets fixed, 
grenades in hand. He looks around. The other men in his 
squad have been killed or wounded. There is no leader. He 
thinks of escape but there are enemy soldiers in his rear. Up 
to now he hasn’t fired a shot—only occupied a hole for the 
enemy to shoot at. What should he do? What is he expected 
to do? He has never been told. If he fires on the advancing 
enemy they surely will have no mercy on him. 

One man might fire on the enemy—even meet them with 
the bayonet—in which case his parents get a telegram 
Another might throw down his arms and surrender—in 
which case he will probably go home eventually, alive and 
apparently with honor. Which man was right? Was the 
first man simply foolhardy? He did what he thought wa 
his duty—what he was expected to do. Was his position 
“untenable” or could he have “accomplished his mission’ 
Could he have inflicted “appreciable loss” on the enemy’ 
Was his position “tactically hopeless”? 

And if our rifleman goes down fighting, what of the gen 
eral and his staff who surrender a a hours later becaus 
their defenses have crumbled and their position has become 
“tactically hopeless”? Is a general justified in saving his lit 
after a mere private has sacrificed his on the perimeter of the 
defense? There is something radically wrong with training 
which leaves it to the individual to decide when surrende' 
may or may not be appropriate and honorable. Is any soldier 
(private or raat incapable of inflicting loss on the 
enemy and thereby contributing toward final victory so long 
as he is unwounded and has weapons and ammunition’ 
On the other hand, can we preclude the possibility of s\" 
render when the only alternative is death? 

I maintain that these questions should and must event! 
ally be answered—officially and in black and whe for the 
instruction of troops and officers. 
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mM wit! 
Jegran Nhe Germans’ Gothic Line was strung across the Apennine Mountains. Here Fifth Army trucks are moving supplies up 
ider—in a main mountain road to combat troops attacking the entrenched enemy. 
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=1The Capture of Mount. Frassino 


_ By Lieutenant Sylvester J. Hunter 


hecome fat north of Florence, known as the Gothic Line. Ever since 


; his life i the Allies first landed in Italy the Germans had been de 
-\- Mount Frassino had to be taken, said the sefiaeitiens hl oo oe Seer oe gears wa 
ter ot the ; ping this natural defensive position, which stretchec 
' General. It was. And after the operation, 


the from Spezia on the Tyrrhenian coast to Rimini along the 
hat Adriatic Sea. Feverishly accelerating the pace of their con 

struction after the fall of Rome, the Germans had rein 
lent forced this with a formidable chain of carefully sited rock 


ry so long hewn pillboxes and bunkers, extensive mine fields and wire, 
yunition’ ie and antitank obstacles, all integrated into the rugged ter 
v of s rain. The mission assigned the Fifth and Eighth Armies 
As rue Firra Army pressed north against enemy rear. was to break through the Gothic Line and exploit toward 

ile uards after the fall of Rome, it became clear that the next _ the valley of the Po. 
for d ajor “cerman stand in Italy would be made along the At dawn on September 10, after a long pause to regroup 
Apenn'ne mountain barrier stretching from coast to coast and to prepare an offensive, Fifth Army launched its drive 
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Italian cliff dwellings in the Apennines used by the Germans as strong 


points were blasted and torn by our artillery. 


to pierce the Gothic Line. The American I Corps bore 
the brunt of the assault, striking north with three divisions 
along the axis of the Florence-Bologna highway. In this 
campaign the Fifth Army, as before, fought two enemies, 
the Germans, and the mountains. The battle for the 
Gothic Line, like the Gustav Line campaign the previous 
winter, resolved itself into a series’ of hard-fought individual 
ctions for dominating mountain features which formed 
the key points of the enemy defense. One of the earliest 
of these actions was the taking of 2,080-foot Mount Fras 
4d Battalion, 135th Infantry, 34th Infantry Di 
ind is indicative of the problems of mountain 


wartare faced by the Fifth Army in Italy. 


SInO by the 


Vision, 


Che German command, electing not to disperse its forces 
by defense in strength in front of its main positions, i inter 
posed only delaying action to the II Corps’ initial advance 
northward from Florence. Consequently the 34th Infantry 
Division on the Corps’ left flank was able to advance nine 
teen miles the first two days against only harassing artillery 
and self-propelled gunfire. The division seized the town of 
Barberino on September 11. About 4,500 yards north of 
Barberino jutted Mount Frassino, a crescent- shaped, 2,080 
foot height dominating the approaches to the main Gothic 
Line a few thousand vards farther north. This mountain, 
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its lower slopes covered by viney: ind 


groves, rose up through a series « 


pe 


terraces, and was topped by a she. rock Mg 
twenty feet high. The Germans fortif 
the forward slope of this bastion ei 
camouflaged pillboxes, some with sock w,) 
two feet thick, and dugouts a empla 
ments, all carefuly sited to give exte sive fj 
of fire down the slopes. Schii oy ket n 
fields were laid astride every approach. (5, 
map.) 

The immediate capture of Mount Frassiy 
was essential to permit further advance not} 
ward. Consequently the commanding gener, 
directed the 135th Infantry, then in divisio, 


reserve, to pass through the 168th Infantry. : 
seize the hill, and to continue the advance ; 
the north, Colonel Ashton H. Manhart. the 
regimental commander, ordered his 3d Bs 
talion to attack Frassino from the southeay 
while the 2d Battalion enveloped the hills : 
the west. Before noon on September 12 th 
3d Battalion detrucked at its assembly are: 
north of Barberino and moved forward thy 
afternoon under harassing small-arms and 
machine-gun fire to the base of Frassino The 
battalion met considerable difficulty owing 
the fact that none of the officers had any oppor 
tunity to make other than a map reconnais 
sance before moving up. To add to this troubl: 
the battalion command group walked into ; 
Schii mine field and the battalion cor 
mander was seriously injured by a min 
Other officers, attempting to aid him, e xploded 
more mines, injuring the battalion S-3 and th 
commanders of Companies I and M. The bat 
talion commander courageously ordered ‘| 
no one come near him, thus undoubtedly sav ing many nl 
casualties. The troops by-passed the mine field and « 
colonel managed to pull himself out. The battalion exe 
tive officer took command until relieved by a new battalion 
commander who arrived early the next morning 


The battalion commander, receiving the order to advan 
on the thirteenth, decided to attack in column of companies 
up the southwest slope of the spur of Frassino on v hi 
stood the village of Largnano and then to continue up 
ridge line to the peak. Shortly after midnight the infantn 
moved out under cover of darkness, L company in the lead 
followed by K and I. Each rifle company had a section 
M Company heavy machine guns attached, w hile 
mortars were employed in support. When the riflemen 
L Company had scrambled about a third of the way 4 
the slope, the stillness of the night was shattered i 
machine gun, then three, then four, opening fire from 
above. Company L deployed and returned their fire but 
the enemy replied with mortars, rifles, machine pistols, an¢ 
grenades. With Company L pinned down in fron: th bat 
talion commander ordered Company K to maneuver ‘0 their 
right to outflank the initial outposts. By the time ( omp2”' 
K arrived abreast of Company L, dawn was breaking an 


the grazing fire from above down the slopes was s» inten 
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» had to seek cover and to be quick about it for 







ground, which protected them from direct enemy fire 


























Walled re was certain death. From the battalion OP When the Germans had laid out the defenses of Mount 
k bh w be seen what the battalion was up against. Frassino months before they, too, had noticed this depres 
wtih K and L were observed crouching under the sion and had sown it with AP mines and trip-wired booby 
leve valls of the first few rock terraces on the hillside, _ traps. Fortunately the troops discovered the mines and 
Germans pouring down fire from cleverly con- were able to extricate themselves without casualties. 
plac boxes and fighting holes on the ledges above Meanwhile one squad of Company I had slowly inched 
e fiel e Germans were also strongly entrenched in the its way up from the draw on the left where heavy enemy 
tn | argnano, the village on the nose of the ridge to mortar fire had the rest of the company pinned down 
Se When a German machine gun opened up on them from 
nies L and K tried to resume the attack at 1000 across the gully, artillery was quickly brought down with 
rassing n as the leading men clambered up over the ledges good effect and silenced it. The squad, quick to sense the 
north bey were driven back by withering fire from both flanks. aid of the artillery, continued to clamber up the hill, the 
eneral he enemy machine guns on the right flank in Largnano _ two leading scouts reaching a ledge only fifty feet from 
Livision d across a large gully on the battalion left bea 1 ae 
ntry, t ad excellent fields of fire, the bands seeming & eS ee os 
ance 0 [i interlock right along the terraces. There also ' é 
rt, the seared to be at least two machine guns up i} 
'd Bat- Sider the sheer cliff at the crest, firing straight * 
utheas wn the slopes. ¥ 
hills to With the battalion held to the front the , 
12 the [iMfevimental commander ordered it to get a pla- . 
ly area [pon clear and to maneuver it up the draw on A 
rd that [ihe battalion’s left. Company I’s flanking ; 
nS and rust up this draw, however, soon was de- : 
10. The ted and the Germans literally smothered 
wing to [ithe gully with mortar shells, rifle grenades, and , 
oppor [iRrossfire from the high slopes along both sides. J ‘ 
‘onnals ere, too, Company | encountered a typical = $ i 
trouble rman trick, a fake mine field. It was a tri- RM » 8 r 
| into a gle about seventy-five yards across surround: ye - 
1 com | by the usual single strand of barbed wire fs 
mine noting mines. When the troops by-passed ={= 
xploded iM@ they found the avenues of approach on both : 
and the [ides well covered by machine-gun fire and fs 
“he bat fieveral men were killed. Later when they x 4 
ed tha obed for mines inside the wire, none was 
ly more Fund. The I Company commander also re- 
nd th ted that rifle grenades seemed to be part of 
1 execu e planned scheme of defensive fires, a rather 
attalion Hiinusual employment of these weapons. 
The forward elements dug in and held fast 
advance nder the protection of the lower rock ledges, 
mpanies JPhile the battalion called down artillery and is 
1 which ortar fire to soften up the enemy positions. X 
> up the veral TOT shoots were carried out on the Aa 
infantry Jpouses in Largnano, the crest of the ridge and x, 
he lead e pill-boxes across the draw on the left from 25 
ction of fwhich the crossfire was coming. Fire could not 
nile the Pe brought down on the forward slope where 
emen of fimost of the German positions were, however, 
way up far fear of hitting the battalion's advance ele- 
by one Ce . a STREAMS SSS : 
re from ompanies K and L again tried to move up ahiene 5 dada A 
fire, but ee ridge, this time after several mortar and oF |coomen * 
cols, and illery concentrations had pounded Larg- ; APPROACH, k Commmm|| 
the bat no and the ridge crest. Company K was . ENEMY MG'S ome || 
to their Popped almost immediately by intense enemy ) ENEMY WIRE «X——_Xi|_ 
ompany fame but Company L in the center managed to Yards a 
ing and fmt 4 few men over its ledge. Here they —————— ae 
intense JgeUnd themselves in a shallow dip in the QQ" ees ae SN ee ee” 
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the crest. But as the first scout raised himself up over the 
ledge, he was cut down by a burst of machine-gun fire. 
he other scout opened fire with his rifle, but he too was 
cut down. Just then the squad leader reached the ledge and 
opened up but he was shot before he could empty his clip. 
The remainder of the squad quickly withdrew down the 
slope and took cover behind some rocks. 

Later, when the hill was captured, it was found that the 
first scout had been killed from a range of less than five 
yards by a German machine gun in a cleverly concealed 
pillbox behind the ledge. Two dead Germans lay inside, 

robably killed by the second scout as he attempted to aid 
bis comrade. Both the second scout and his squad leader were 
killed by an equally well hidden machine gun a few yards 
farther away. By now, forty-five minutes after the third 
attempt to take the ridge had begun, the attack had died out, 
with the only gain that of the Company I squad 150 yards 
farther up the ridge. 

By next morning the battalion commander had devised a 
new plan of attack. It was obvious that the close-knit co- 
operation of all supporting weapons, especia!ly tanks and 
tank destroyers, would be necessary to soften up the Ger- 
man positions before the infantry could advance.. Conse- 
quently the battalion commander was faced with the prob- 
lem of getting his men back one hundred yards or so down 
the slope so that effective tank, tank destroyer, and artillery 
fire could be placed on the bulk of the enemy positions. The 
area was not large enough to provide cover for one company, 
much less three, and if the Germans spotted the withdrawal, 
mortar and artillery fire in wholesale quantities was certain. 
The corimander decided to smoke the entire area, using the 
4.2-inch mortars of an attached chemical company, 81mm. 
mortars, and artillery. As soon as the smoke screen pro- 
vided adequate concealment the infantry were to begin 
moving, and they would be given fifteen minutes to com- 
plete their withdrawal before the barrage began. 

The artillery plan called for a half-hour barrage by all 
available supporting artillery on the forward slope of Fras- 
sino and the houses of Largnano. The fire would start on 
the crest, adjust down onto the enemy positions and then 
move back up the slope again. As it moved back up the 
infantry would follow close behind. After the barrage the 
artillery was to lift its fire to the crest of the ridge and con- 
tinue with heavy harassing fire on the far slope. At the 
same time corps artillery was to fire on all known and sus- 
pected German artillery and mortar positions. A platoon 
each of tanks and tank destroyers, brought up in the valley, 
were to lay direct fire on the pillboxes, dugouts, and the 
houses on the ridge. The regimental cannon company 
was registered in on the German emplacements to the left 
of the draw and ordered to fire a heavy fifteen-minute con- 
centration on these, and then to shift to harassing fire until 
our troops reached the crest of the ridge. The 4.2-inch 
mortars were also registered on the same positions, to blind 
them with smoke. 

The rifle companies were given the attack plan early 
in the day and the company commanders carefully worked 
out their plan for coérdination. Each impressed on his 
troops that they must follow closely behind the artillery so 
that the Germans would have no chance to recover from 






shock of the barrage. The 2d Battalion, 13 :) Infantry, 
was to attack at the same.time to take Hil! .5¢ west of 
Frassino, and was sending Company F up the west J C 
of Frassino itself. * * 
Everything went as planned. The infantry ade g 
cessful withdrawal wes, in the smoke screen «1d prom 
at the designated time all support weapons opened y, 
The crack and scream of the high-velocity she'|s dade 
were deafening. Down in the valley the infan::y could a 
the hillside blossom out in puffs of smoke as mortars ang 
guns pounded the German positions on the heights. Liey 
tenant Thomas W. Wigle, commanding Company K la 
its assault platoon to within fifty yards of the barrage 
await the jump-off time. As soon as the artillery lifted 
the crest Lieutenant Wigle led his men up over the ledy 
and headed, shooting, for the buildings of Largnano, Sq. 
eral German machine guns opened fire but ceased as the | 
platoon infiltrated among them. Lieutenant Wibgle, hin 
self, went up to the door of the first house and shouted y 
the Germans to come out. Instead they shot him in th 
stomach. Although he shouted to his men to continue o 
and to disregard him, they refused and pulled him away , 
safety. Though mortally wounded, Lieutenant Wigle co 
tinued to shout encouragement to his men. About thimy 
minutes later the Germans had been flushed from th 
houses and a bag of thirty-three prisoners was marched 
out. Lieutenant Wigle died before reaching the hospital. Fo 
his extraordinary heroism in action he later received, pos 
humously, the Medal of Honor. The prisoners identified 
the Ist Battalion, 10th Parachute Regiment, of the 44 
Parachute Division, as the stubborn defenders of the hill 
The artillery barrage, especially the direct fire of tank 
and tank destroyers, had been effective and Companies 
I and L, in the face of scattered small-arms fire, were able 
to move steadily up the hill. They captured eight prisones 
but most of the paratroopers had to be killed in closein 
fighting as they b ves to their dugouts and fighting holes 
Senadl Rives dead Germans found in dugouts and other 
positions along the slope indicated the effectiveness of the 
preparatory barrage. By dark, Company L had a few men 
up over the ridge line. Because his troops were too worn ou! 
to move on farther that night, the battalion commander « 
cured permission from regiment to rest, consolidate, and t 
push on the next morning. The infantry mopped up an 
dug in just short of the crest, establishing outposts on the far 
slope. Trouble was encountered in getting the rations up 
that night and it was midnight before the positions had beer 
organized and the rations distributed. | 
The next morning Companies I and L swung lelt » 
the ridge line against little resistance toward the peak 0 
Frassino. They reached the peak, capturing six more pn 
oners. Here they made contact with Company F of the 
2d Battalion who had gained their side of Frassino the 
night before. Against the usual stubborn resistance d 
enemy paratroopers in carefully prepared mountain de 
fenses, the 3d Battalion, 135th Infantry had reduced 3 
stronghold of the Gothic Line. While the cost during th 
three-day battle had been heavy, enemy casualties far & 
ceeded ours, and—of greatest importance—the immediate 
defenses of the Gothic Line were now bared to .sseult 
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narched \WWARTIME TRAVEL WAS ALWAYS A GAME OF CHANCE, IN 
ital. F hich some persons were lucky enough to sleep lying down 
d, pes instead of sitting up or not sleeping at all. But those who 
lentified [ourneyed with the Army Air Forces were just lucky. Particu 
the 44 irly if they were VIPs Cvery important people) as the radio 
the hil de described Ralph Bing and me just before our plane 
of tank wooped down out of a F lorida sky of cobalt blue onto the 
mpanie: Hiponcrete landing strip at Tampa. 

ere able Even before the drone of engines was gone from our ears, 
prisoner e were “meeted and greeted” and dispatched on our way 
close-i 1 high-powered limousine to the Don Ce Sar Conva 
ig, hole le scent Hospital. 

ad other Usually, when the Army takes over a hospital, it is some 
s of the HMvell established medical center, bleak in appearance and 
ew men purely institutional in type. Not so, however, the Army Air 
vorn out HiForces. Their method was to seek out the finest hotels in 
inder x 


me most lavish surroundings, to evict the occupants there 
om and convert the luxurious appointments into hospital 
up an ccommodations for sick, wounded and weary flyers. 


ng f 
ana 


n the! Such a place was Don Ce Sar, about ten miles south of 
tions Up HBr. Petersburg. A placid lagoon of varicolored waters 
vad b himmered on one side while waves from the Gulf of Mexi 


0 washed against a long sandy beath on the other. Rows 


left up HD roy ven rustled a stately welcome as our car swept 


peak nto the driveway and halted before this center of Air Forces 
ore pris dsychiatry. 
F of the Ralph and I entered its portals with no little feeling of 
sino the M@pprehension and awe. Strange tales had been told us about 
tance | ertain treatments carried on within those walls, procedures 
tain de most bordering upon the supernatural or black magic. 
duced onsequently, we gazed about curiously as we were escorted 
iring the hr ugh a large rotunda crowded with stalwart young men, 
s far ex | wea g patches of the Army Air Forces. Many of them 
nmediatt Jad from one to two rows of campaign ribbons or decora 
sault ions 
But it \ as neither their patches nor decorations that made 
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By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


them distinctive lt Was the expression Or, rather, the lac k 
ot e xpre ssion on their faces which drew attention. They - 
not appear dull, vacant eyed or even reserved. Inste ad, 
was more as if they were comple tely preoccupied and ob ivi 
ous of their immediate surroundings. Even though, in many 
instances, an attractive | woman, 
hung in thoughtful attendance at the soldier's side. 

For a short while during our progress through the luxuri 
ous surroundings of that converted hotel I was completely 
baffled by the detached bearing of those young men. Then, 


young obvioushs a wile, 


just as we were being ushered into the chief medical officer's 
place of business, my mind reached back in recollectién of 
similar individuals | had seen in World War I—and the 
the answer suddenly came to me. Theirs was the preoccu 
pied look ot men who hi id esci iped phy SICé lly, but not men 
tally, from the mortal dangers to which they had been sub 
jected. 

Then came our meeting and introductions to the colonel 
commanding the hospital and his principal assistant. Just at 
that moment, an eager young adjutant thrust a telegram 
at me which, being too busy at the moment to read, 
stuffed into my pocket. 

We knew the colonel who greeted us to be a pioneer ot 
psychiatry in the Army Air Forces. Also, that his chief as 
sistant was a young major just back from overseas and the 
author of a new book describing the causes of psychoneu 
rosis in combat areas. We knew, 
advocate of 
which we had heard strange rumors. 


too, that he was an ardent 


those ventures into the subconscious, about 
The colonel and major, also, apparently had heard about 
Ralph and me because the colonel—known as Dick to his 
immediate associates—came directly to the point 
“You are here, I understand, to make 
methods of treating psy choneurosis.” 
“Well, not exactly,” I temporized. “We understood you 


were starting a course of instruction in psychiatry for gen 


inquiry into our 
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eral medical officers and we hoped to get some idea as to its 
scope and purpose.” 

Colonel Dick regarded us with level eyes. 

“Frankly,” he said, “our first objective is to establish the 
recognition of psychoneurosis as a definite medical disorder 
requiring special definitive treatment.” 

Ralph and I edged a little closer together, like a couple of 
rookies in the big leagues seeking mutual support. 

“Does that mean the average medical officer is unwilling 
to accept the theory of psychiatry?” I ventured. 

Colonel Dick mw trifle sadly. 

“Your average medical officer,” he stated, “is, of course, 
considerably influenced by the opinions of the commander 
on whose staff he serves. So, when that commander states 
emphatically that psychoneurosis is just another word for 
cowardice or lack of intestinal fortitude, his flight surgeon 
or medical officer is scarcely in a position to diagnose or ad- 
minister treatment to psychoneurotics.” 

“Has that been the attitude of the majority of com 
manders in the air forces?” inquired Ralph. 

Colonel Dick toyed thoughtfully with a steel paper cutter 
before answering. 

“I think I could truthfully say that, at first, such was the 
opinion of all commanders,” he said. 

“And are they now changing those opinons?” | asked. 

Colonel Dick's head bent a Tittle lower over the paper 
cutter in his hands. 

“I wouldn’t go so far as to say that they have changed 
their opinions,” the paper cutter bent almost double in the 
colonel’s fingers. “But circumstances have practically forced 
them to change their attitudes.” 

Ralph and I waited that one out. 

“Take for example, the case of a young captain by the 
name of O'Brion, who commanded one of our ground units. 
He was considered one of the best non-rated officers in the 
Air Forces. Well, he took his outfit on a long conditioning 
march and one of his lads, whom I will call Smith, fell by 
the wayside, saying he was too sick to go on.” 

Ralph and I exchanged grins. We had been confronted 
with that same problem ourselves. 

“Captain O’Brion sent for an ambulance and Smith was 
hauled off to a hospital..Right after the hike, O’Brion went 
to see how Smith was gesting along and the doctors told him 
they couldn’t find anything the matter with Smith.” 

Ralph and I grinned again. We'd. had that happen to us 
too. 

“Shortly after that O’Brion took his men on another 
march and again Smith fell out, declaring he was too sick 
to go on.” 

“Sure,” Ralph agreed. “He got away with it once, so he 
figured he could keep right on fooling them.” 

Smith “got away with it” the second time also, but by 
then the story had gotten around and Captain O’Brion felt 
that his leadership was being tested and his authority chal- 
lenged. So, a third time he set out on the road with his 
unit. It was cold and rainy and Smith didn’t go far before 
getting sick. That time, however, he just laughed at Smith 
and told him he could be there until the war was over or 
until he was well enough to walk back to camp. 


“Good!” Ralph slapped his knee. “T'll bet that cured him.” 
The expression on Colonel Dick's face showed plainly 


that Ralph had jumped to the wrong conclusio: 
“What did happen to Smith?” 
The oe cutter in Colonel Dick's hand 


| asked 











with a sharp twang. shtened 

“Smith died!” 

“Died?” Ralph and I were startled into aimn 
“What did he die of?” 

“He contracted pneumonia, presumably frov, | ying 7 
the wet ground. At any rate, some civilians cam: ng in : 
car, picked him up from alongside the road and ¢ \;ied "™ 
to a hospital. On the way, Smith told them how badly he 
had been treated by Captain O’Brion. One of the civilian. 
was quite sympathetic and returned a few days later to see 
how Smith was getting along. Unfortunately he was deag 
The horrified civilian Sannedliicily wrote to some very high 





public officials regarding the brutal manner in which a pri 
vate soldier had been treated by an officer.” 

“Oh, oh!” Ralph said uncomfortably. “That was bad.’ 

“It turned out badly for O’Brion,” Colonel Dick ac 
knowledge, Uccause he was court-martialed and probably 
will lose his commission.” 

Ralph and I spent a moment in silent sympathy tor 
O’Brion. Then I asked, “Did that one isolated case change 
the attitude of those commanders you were talking about?” 

“No, but it focused their attention on other incidents and 
eventually aroused some doubts regarding the reasons for 
certain very unfortunate accidents. Finally, it was conceded 
that, whether anyone liked it or not, there was such a thing 
as psychoneurosis, particularly in the Air Forces.” 

“Do you mean it is a greater problem in the Air Forces 
than in the other services?” Ralph asked, somewhat suspici 
ously. 

“Not a greater problem perhaps, but of greater im 
portance,” Colonel Dick amended. 

“Why?” I asked bluntly. 

“Because anxiety frequently develops merely as a result o! 
being in an airplane and quite frequently men can be saved 
from further disorders if they are removed from flying 
status in time. Furthermore, if such persons are not dis 
covered, certain disorders may develop so quickly as to be 
dangerous and sometimes even fatal to other crew members 
on the same aircraft. For those reasons we believe that 
prompt diagnoses and early preventive therapy are more 
important in the Air Forces than in other arms of service. 

The colonel’s reasoning made sense to me and | could see 
that Ralph was also impressed. However, there remained 
certain rumors and stories regarding the therapy or treat 
ment he had referred -to, about which Ralph and | were 
curious. So, somewhat awkwardly perhaps, I broached that 
subject. 

“If the Air Forces has psychiatric conditions peculiar to 
itself, does it mean your methods of treatment are also dif 
ferent from the other services?” 

For a moment, Colonel Dick looked at me intently and 
then, with a smile, turned to his chief assistant. 

“That's in your department, Roy,” he said. 

Roy accepted the burden of answering my question with 
out the slightest hesitation. 


“You undoubtedly are referring to our use of s dium 
pentothal,” he said. 7 
“I don’t know the proper name for it,” I admitted, “bu' 
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everal people speak of it as ‘truth serum.’ ” 

tors smiled. 

ypnotic drug which, when administered intraven 
uces a narcosis,” explaine ‘d Roy. 

id I exchanged rueful glances. We were getting 
| to being stumped by medical terms but we still 
embarrassed over displaying our ignorance, even 
thous r job called for it. 

. derstand this business,” I said, wanting to make 

hypnotize a man with a shot in the arm and then 

sk | uestions. Is that right?” 

More or less,” Roy admitted. “Usually, when a narcosis 
as been established—that is, when a patient is in a hypnotic 
tate is told that he is in an airplane, or even in combat. 
By questions, prompting and suggestions, we seek to have 
imagine he is again undergoing the conditions of stress 
lh brought about his anxiety state.” . 
|s that done just to get information, or is it part of a 


T) 
tn ntr 


= 


Roth. Primarily, of course, it is a quick means of estab 
shing what is c called ‘free association. 

Roy paused inquiringly, but my mind immediately leaped 
ack to Bill Shambora and his explanation regarding the 
coucher”’ method of treatment. Evidently the use of pen 
thal was just a new version of that procedure, so I was glad 

indicate my understanding of free association. 
Satisfied that I was following him Roy resumed, “Usually, 
| patient experiences considerable relief after having un 
burdened himself, even though under the influence of an 
However, the greatest advantage in the use of 
nentothal is that often the actual reason or cause for the 
itient’s neurosis becomes definitely established and, conse 
uently, the psychiatrist can better prescribe the proper 
treatment. 

Ralph scratched his head and then looked up with one of 
s sare iry grins. 

By that method,” he said, “a doctor could also tell 
whether a man was really psychoneurotic or was just pre 
tending, couldn’t he?” 

\ pained expression appeared on the countenance of Colo 
nel Dick, but it was Roy who retorted quickly, “No doctor 
would need the assistance of pentothal to determine the 
existence of a neurosis in the type of cases we receive. In 
tact, | don’t even believe it would require a doctor, and if 
you have any doubts, just come up to the ward and interview 
some of our patients yourself.” 

Before Ralph could answer, I intervened. 

“We will be glad to do that, but first, I would like to ask 
ibout another kind of treatment we have heard mentioned. 
Something to do with electricity.” 

- Roy glanced at Colonel Dick and received tacit consent 

answer the question. “There is a new treatment having 
to ys with electricity. A treatment known as the ‘electric 
shock.’ But that is only for psychotics.” 

“Psychoties>?” I puzzled. “Are they any different from 


hypnotic. 
t 


psychoneurotics>?” 

“Cons iderably,” Roy smiled wryly. “The psychotic is of 
the locked-ward type, the more or less insane person, as 
compared to the neurotic, or open-ward case.’ 


But why a distinction in the treatment?” I queried, feel 
ing a litle over my depth. 
APRIL, 1946 


“Actually,” Dick 
treatment is not much beyond the exploration stage. But it 
has been used with almost st irtling success in cases of very 


Colonel admitted, “the electro-shock 


severe depression. That is to say, with patients whose dis 
orders are more mental than nervous.” 

“How does it operate?” 
morbid fascination. 


I persisted, with something like 


“An electrode is placed on each side of the patient's brain 
and then an electric current Is passed trom one to the other 
for periods of about one-tenth of a second.” 

A surreptitious glance at Ralph revealed his jaws falling 
open like the front of an LCT. Suddenly they snapped shut 
again and he threw back his head to I: vugh. 

“What's so funny?” I demanded. 

“I just thought of a poem written by Robert W. Service 
Remember? ‘I killed the galoot, 
electricity into my walls.’ 


whe n he sti irted to shoot 
Only in his case, the electricity 
drove him nuts.” 

Roy was not pleased, but ¢ 


ful appreci ation. 


olonel Dick grinned in rue 


admitted, “but 
it has been of great benefit to about ninety per cent of our 
mental patients.” 
“But how do they like that kind of treatment?” 
“As a matter of fact,’ 


“The treatment may sound strange,” he 


| asked 
‘ replied Roy, “it is not uncommon 
for them to come and ask to have it repeated.” 

“No wonder they're I thought, but seeing that 
Ralph had the same idea and was about to express it in the 
form of a quip, I hastily got to my feet. 

“Let's go up to the wards and take a look at some of the 

‘ases you have given those treatments to.” 

Roy was eager but Colonel Dick, with a deprecatory 
gesture at his he: aped ° ‘IN” basket, begged to be excused 
Ralph and I thanked him for his help and started off, when 
the eager young adjutant apologetically blocked our de 
parture. 

“Excuse me, sir,” 


nuts, 


he almost blushed, “but I think that 
telegram I gave you is important. It is from the Chief of 
Staff.” 

I remembered the I had so unceremoniously 
stuffed into my pocket and hastily pulled it out. It was in 
deed from the Chief’s office, and stated that much pub 
licity was b eing given to the number of All American foot 
ball players dassibed as 4-F. But the Chief seemed mostly 
concerned over one player in particular; a top-flight full 
back, best known to the trade as “Cannon Ball.” The “Ball,” 
although recently discharged from the Army on a Certificate 
of Disability was now playing professionally in a big way 
Those two facts didn’t make sense to the Chief and his 
message directed that Ralph and I look into the matter at 
once, if we had not already done so. 

“What's the matter?” Ralph asked, seeing the e xpress ssion 
on my face. 

“Nothing much,” I replied, “only we shoul 1 have been 
yesterday where we can’t get to until tomorrow.’ 

“Let's get started, then,’ 
daunted comps anion, 


“No,” 


ment, 


message 


' said my very cheery and un 
“maybe we can c atch up.” 

I decided, seeing Roy's “wre look of disap point 
ike Cannon Ball can wait. Right now we're going 
to see some of these boys who have had the pentothal treat 
ment.” 
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[he first patient interviewed, however, had not yet been 
in consultation while under the influence of pentothal. He 
was a slender, sandy-haired sergeant, just back from a small 
island base in the Pacific. He stuttered so badly it was ex- 
tremely difficult to understand what he had to say. Also, 
most of it was monotonously repetitious with references to 
the “goddamn Army” and all of its “chicken manure” pro 
cedures. The sergeant definitely was finished, through, fed 
up! To hell with the whole works—including us, if we 
wanted to do anything about it. 

Through patient questioning and agonizing periods of 
listening, we finally extracted and pieced together his reasons 
for that attitude 

He had been in a good outfit, shipped to the Pacific for 
the purpose of building an air base. Their commanding of- 
heer was a regular guy, at first. He and the sergeant got 
along fine. But it was lonely; no women, nothing to drink 
and pretty soon the sergeant wasn’t getting along with his 
commanding officer as well as before. The CO seemed to be 
riding all the Joes. Built himself a loudspeaker on his car 
and rode around the island, bawling them out for the least 
little thing. The sergeant got to hating the CO and was in 
deadly fear of being singled out for a public reprimand over 
the loud speaker. He would hide whenever he saw the CO's 
car coming and he felt sure the CO was always tracking 
him down. 

One day he left his tent with nothing on but a pair of 
shorts and the CO caught him! He was made to stand at 
attention while the whole island heard him being told off! 

The sergeant tried to tell his CO that he was only going 
down to the beach for a swim but, to his horror, he began to 
stutter—something he had never done before in his life. 
The CO thought he was being kidded and bawled the ser- 
geant out worse than ever. The whole island heard and got a 
laugh! 

But, from then on, the sergeant’s stuttering got worse, 
until finally he could hardly talk at all. So now he was home 
in a hospital and if anyone thought he'd ever go back 
again they were crazy. 

“Jeepers!” said Ralph when the interview was ended and 
the patient gone. “I'm a worse wreck than the sergeant. Will 
he ever get over that stuttering?” 

Roy shrugged. 

“Perhaps, but not for a long time.” 

“Listen,” I begged, “how about giving us your psychiatric 
interpretation of that case?” 

“Well, in my opinion, the sergeant’s trouble was based 
upon a latent over-fondness for his commanding officer.” 

“What?” I puzzled, wondering if I had heard correctly. 
“Are you implying that the man is a homosexual?” 

“It could be so construed.” ‘Then Roy smiled. “You'll prob 
ably be surprised when I tell you that all men have a certain 
amount of latent homosexuality in their make-up. If they 
didn’t there would be no close friendships among them and 
they would be over-sexed in the opposite direction.” 

Ralph and I exchanged doubtful grins. 

“The sergeant we just saw,” Roy continued, “had a very 
warm affection for his commanding officer. While they were 
in this country and the sergeant had associations with 
women, his emotions and reactions remained normal. But, 
on an isolated island far from home, without feminine con- 
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tacts, his affections centered on the one person 






and thought the most of. When that person fa ce 
any return of those feelings, the sergeant was Then face tl 
when the object of his affections actually repri q him them 
in public, the sergeant’s sentiments turned to h : “ 
“But why the stutter?” I asked. He 
“Because the man couldn’t express himself. | Doiling fpuculal 
inside with emotions he doesn’t understand meal 
never admit, even to himself, what his real sulconscjoy. JREprese! 
feelings were regarding his commanding officer gin wit 
“And what's going to be the final result? Iph in Say 
quired. he if \ 
“The sergeant probably will always hate that particyla, oy 
officer, and, because of him all other officers. Also, since of Of 
ficers, to him, represent the military, he naturally hates thy the aut! 
whole military establishment, just as he told you.” wuld | 
-“IT wonder how many psychoneurotics I’m responsib), commal 
for,” Ralph pondered. . Do 
“Not very many, I should judge,” Roy said. “Bur po sidered | 
leadership and inexperienced officers are responsible for I be 
large percentage of our troubles.” psychiat 
“Well,” I said, “let’s see another case. But don’t bring in patients 
any more stutterers because I don’t think I can take it.” lawyer ¢ 
“I won't,” promised Roy, getting up to open the door | cow! 
At his signal a tall, towheaded youngster was ushered int involvec 
the room. His eyes wandered about vaguely, almost unsec iny furt 
ingly. Roy had to lead him to a chair. Each 
“What's the matter with you, soldier?” I asked. general 
The boy’s eyes barely focused on my face for a moment JR" plac 
and then wandered off into the distance again. turned | 
“There isn’t anything the matter with me, sir,” he replied ron a 
gently. larly we 
“Then why are you here?” having 
His glance just skimmed the top of my head. stantly | 
“I don’t know why I'm here.” Roy | 
I looked at Ralph, who indicated his own puzzlement to comt 
“Are they treating you all right?” I ventured. Int 
“Oh yes, sir. I'm doing fine.” He sat docilely, gazing ou 4 ine 
through the wall of the hospital, through space, into in to the « 
finity. 


I was stumped and again turned to Ralph but he shook 
his head. Roy touched the boy’s arm, helped him to his 
feet and guided him to the door. 

“What the hell?” I asked, when the door was closed. 

Roy silently walked over, sorted some folders on his 
desk and handed one of them to me. With Ralph looking 
over my shoulder I read about the boy we had just seen 

Wilbur A. Nostrum, the dossier stated, had been a waist 
gunner in a B-17. On its last mission the plane had en 
countered heavy flak and caught on fire. Wilbur bailed out 
on his own initiative, catching a glimpse of the B-17 diving 
into a cloud with a patch of smoke trailing behind. He never 
saw it or any other member of the crew again. Wilbur was 
rescued but from then on he was constantly w yndering 
away from his base. When questioned, he was unable « 
explain where he was going or what he was looking for 
Finally, after repeated absences he was sent to a hospital 
and eventually returned through medical channe's to the 
United States. 

“What were his reactions under pentothal?” I q: ied 


“He blamed himself for bailing out before ¢! other 
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_and for doing it without orders. He feels that 
n his buddies and is full of remorse. He can’t 
that they are gone and he keeps hoping to find 


\\ ver recover and be normal again?” 
recover from the shock and stress ol that par 
ence, but I cannot say he will be what you call 
use, in my Opinion, he never would be in his 
lition if he had been completely normal to be 


¢ iIph suddenly had a bright idea, “how woul 1 it 
in on one of those pentoth: il interviews?” 


R first surprised and then embarrassed. 


Of se, under your directive, you, no doubt, have 
ty to be present at such an interview, but | 
fer that you first submit a formal request to my 
19 officer.” 

Do you mean that our presence would not be con 

thical?” 

| believe it would be deemed most unethical by many 

sts. You see, we look upon the confidences of our 
very much as a priest regards confessions, or as a 
iccepts privileged communications.” 

| could see that, all right, and decided not to get ourselves 

ived So we continued our interviews without going 

rther into the matter of pentoth il. 
im case he id a diffe ‘rent history but they all followed one 
eral pattern. None of them wanted ever to go back to 
place or duties responsible for their bre shdown. If re 
med to duty at all, they wanted to be in a different theater 
na different type airplane. The bomber pilots particu 


rly were anxious to become fighter pilots so as to avoid 
ving the responsibility of other crew members’ lives con 
tantly on their minds. 


Roy was rather skeptical regarding their ability to return 
combat in any capacity. 
In my interviews, they have all shown a pronounced 


nd increasing anxiety over each mission flown, leading up 


Ye one in ‘which their disorders became acute.” 


History of Dissension 





‘So you believe there would be a recurrence il they 
went on another mission?” 

“That's right.” 

| thought that over for a moment before another idea oc 
curred to me. “Then you can’t really cure them of their 
neuroses?” 

Roy stood up, looked out the window and then turned t 
face me. “It depends upon what you mean by a cure. In 
nearly all cases we can effect a certain de grec of recovery 
We can remove the tension and depression but we still d 
not consider them entirely well.” 

I looked hopefully at Ralph for further inspiration but h¢ 
glumly shook his head. The further we advanced into th 
realm of psychiatry, the more difficult became the answers 

“It seems to me,” I summarized, “that you can rehabilitate 
these people to the extent of their being able to carry on 
either in civil life or on non-combatant duties, but you 
can’t fix then m up to where they can go back and fight. I: 
that correct?’ 

Roy looked down thoughtfully at the case historic s of the 
men we had been interviewing. “I don’t believe I could 
inswer that question.” 

ell,” I sighed, turning to Ralph, “let’s get going. At 
least we've learned something new about the treatment of 
psychoneurotics.” 

Somewhat disconsolately, Ralph shook hands with Roy 
and followed me down to the car. The royal palms seemed 
to bow us off along the highway. 

“Do you know, Cookie,” Ralph settled back wearily 
“maybe this stuff is getting me down. I’m not feeling so 
well myself.” 

“Let me see your hands,” I said casually 

He extended them listlessly and I turned them over, as a 
psychiatrist would do, to see if the palms were sweaty 
Realizing the implication, Ralph snatched them back again 

“Maybe you need a shot of pentothal, Ralphie,” | 
grinned. 

“No more than you do,” said Ralph, as he looked at m« 
with an intent, examining gaze 


No historian can be surprised at the dissensions of 
\llies after a great war. It is enough to mention the 
tact that, at the Congress of Vienna, the unity of the 


four Powers, Great Britain. 


Austria, Russia and Prus 


sia, was broken almost at once. These Powers, after 
forming an alliance for twenty years, had come together 
to decide the territorial and political shape of central 
Europe. They met in September 1814. On January 
3, 1815 two of the four Powers, Great Britain and 
Austria signed a treaty with their former enemy France 
that they would go to war to resist the claims of Russia 
and Prussia.—E. L. Woopwarp in Some Political Con 


sequences of the Atomic Bomb. 
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| HE PLANS AND OPERATIONS THAT 
of the Rhine by the 313th Regiment of the 79th Infantry 
Division in the Ninth Army sector at Walsum, Germany, 
between Wesel and Duisburg on March 24, 1945, were di 


vided into several phases which overlapped, both in time 


LED TO THI 


ind SCOP \t times, one or more phases received attention 


simultaneously, and the various ofhcers doing the planning 
had to interest themselves in each other's specialty to an un 
usual degree. It was a test of the versatility and ingenuity of 
the commanders and their staffs 
he phases included 


|) Training + 


) 


) 
Planning 


| xecution 


J 


y 
Re CONnNAISSANnCcE 


}) Intelligence ») Follow-up 


It was 
to take a nonamphibious infantry division and train it to 


lhe training objective was obvious and clear-cut. 


move quickly across a swiftly flowing river, and de ploy and 
attack promptly once it had landed. This had to be done in 
darkness and without regard to the weather 

[hree general stages of training were worked out and a 
Maas River that closely resembled the actual 


crossing area on the Rhine was selected for the rehearsal. 


site on the 
Regimental reconnaissance of the Rhine area indicated that 
The 
2d Battalion of the 313th was designated as the leading 
battalion. It to the 
priority on all training. 

Phe the 187th, 
also moved to the training site and close liaison was estab 
lished between it and the infantry battalion. There was to 
be enough assault boats to carry the foot elements of the 
battalion in two waves and suitable boat groups were 
[hese groups, organized on a permanent basis, 


the « rossing should be made in a column of battalions. 


assault and had 


went training area 


supporting engineer combat battalion, 


formed 
teamed with their respective engineer boat crews and re 
mained in close contact until the final larding on the far 
shore of the Rhine. This was important, becai:se the inti- 
macy bred mutual confidence and promoted teamwork, the 
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CROSSING 





keynote of this type of operation. 

he leading assault battalion had the most difficult | 
It had to carry the boats over a dyke (existing both o1 
training site and on the actual crossing site ind 
them. Subsequent troops could then embark at the \ 
At first the normal boat crew of fourteen men ¢ 
SC ircely carry the boats up the steep inclines but 
practice gave them the hang of it and the work went 
easily. 


edge. 


few dry runs, and the training progressed satisfactoril 
here were difficulties, of course. Supply of s 

equipment developed hitches. The boat te req 
special oil which was unobtainable at first. 
for the motors didn’t show up. At first, 
four hundred life preservers. The storm boats we 
promised never appeared. The LVT-2s and LVT-4s 
used for initial supply and for the movement of 
vehicles, developed maintenance troubles and couldn't 
in the water, so we had to experiment with them or 
land. 


there were 


But substitution and improvisation overcame thes 


stacles and progress was made slowly. The infantry 


the engineers worked together, with increasing respect ! 


each other. 


When performance was unsatisfactory, the dril 


Wall 


The engineers handled their boats better after 


| he br cl 


By Colonel Edwin M. Van Bibber 


repeated until good results were obtained, regardless of 1 


men’s weariness. This was done to set a defini e pact 


i 


the training and to impress the seriousness of the p! 


i 


and the necessity for precision on the t troops. u en t 


leading battalion could complete its crossing at 
twenty-five minutes and the others in twenty minutes 
knew we were ready. 


Getting the troops to the boats in the dark was ditheul! 
except for the leading battalion whose boats were behin 


the dyke, on the ground in a long line. But th: 
that followed had to wait behind the dyke 


engineer guides came to get them when their boats we! 


ready. At first the guides either couldn’t find the right 
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»* 


have just finished a rapid tour of the battle 
st. Yesterday and the day before | was with 
Ninth Army to witness its jump-off and the 
ly stages of the Rhine crossing. Simpson per- 
med in his usual outstanding style. Our losses 
killed, during the crossing were fifteen in one 
ssault division and sixteen in the other. | stayed 
> most of one night to witness the preliminary 
bombardment by 1,250 guns. It was an especially 
»eresting sight because of the fact that all the 
guns were spread out on a plain so that the flashes 
from one end of the line to the other were all 
plainly visible. It was real drumfire. 


Se a a a a a a es 


broups, Or I they did, they couldn't get them back to the 
1 Engineer tape laid from each boat landing site 

ck ‘the dyke to a stake where the boat group waited 
. this difficulty. The engineer guide moored his boat 


ne cal of the tape, followed it to the stake, picked up 
nfantrymen and returned along the same route. 
We had planned on running a dress rehearsal exactly as 
vere to cross on D-day but difficulties developed. The 
Navy, which was to carry our tanks and TDs, never showed 
uip—in tact, as it turned out, it he idn’t planned to. The 
1 \'Ts were still non operational, so just to be safe, we built 
nd used infantry assault rafts. We set up our communi 
tions just as we planned to do on D-day, running lines 
rom the various assembly areas to the engineer oo 
the crossing site, with a phone and switchboard a 
gimental,OP on the flank of the site. It worked, As 
ison would have done as good a job with much less 










I ble 
The troops showed up W ell at the dress rehearsal and we 
it they could do their share in getting across the Rhine. 







Reconnaissance Needed 






[he oreatest obstacle to adequate reconnaissance was the 
eventy-five miles between the training site and the crossing 
te. The roads were clogged with traffic, making the trip 
three-hour run each way. Secrecy did not permit large 
ities to move about on reconnaissance or even to stay in 

area any length of time. The division holding the 
ear river bank quite properly frowned on parties wander 
ng indiscriminately about, and required all parties to check 
ind out through its headquarters. The corps artillery 
de its liaison planes available to commanders of assault 
nits toa limited extent. This was a big help but it became 
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Fisenhower to Marshall 


* 

+ 

+ 

> 
| have noted so many unusual and outstanding 

incidents in the forward areas that it would almost > 
weary you fo fell you of the fine performances of 

American and other troops. For example, the * 
Engineers of Vil Corps laid a Treadway bridge 

across the Rhine in ten hours and eleven minutes. , 
While not actually under fire, this job was done 

under battlefield conditions with all the necessary on 
precautions taken to prevent unusual damage by 

a sudden concentration of enemy artillery fire. It » 
was a brilliant performance.—From a letter quoted 

in Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff to the Secre- + 

tary of War, July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1945. 


+ 
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increasingly evident that adequate reconnaissance would 
have to wait until we moved nearer the Rhine. 

Before the training phase actually started, however, th 
exact crossing site and ferry site had to be agreed upon by 
the infantry and engineers. Hence regimental reconnais 
sance was made both on land and by air as soon as possibk 
More det ailed reconnafssance could be postponed, but this 
was absolutely essential because out training depe nded on 
it. Also, intellige nt tactical planning, which was continu 
ous throughout the other phase s, de pe nded upon an early 
decision as to the exact routes of attack. 

Our reconnaissance was aided materially—as also was 
our planning and intelligence—by good maps and aeria 
photographs. The latter, both vertical and oblique, were 
helpful, but were not current. I don’t know what processes 
occurred between the snapping of the shutter in the plane 
and the delivery of the photos to the assault troops, but what 
ever they were, there were too many of them and they took 
too long. he ideal setup would have been one day's pic 
tures de live red the next morning to the commander of the 
assault echelon. C Copies coulc | have been run off, it seems to 
me, for anyone else who wanted to use them. Photo inter 
pret ition teams were availab le to assault commanders, so 
why weren t the ‘re time ly photogr: iphs for them to inte rpret 
However, the photogr: iphs and maps were a great he Ip and 
invaluable in the construction of a sandtab le used in the 
planning phase. 

As it happened, the division moved into an. assembly 
area near the Rhine on D minus three. The battalion 
commanders, with their S-2s and S-3s and company com 


manders, made both a ground and reconnaissance of 
the crossing site. 


The regimental executive officer and the S-4 recon 








he plans that led to the crossing of the 
shine at Walsum, Germany, March 24, 1945 
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An infantry mortar crew of the 79th Infantry Division 
prepares to cross the Rhine in support of earlier waves 


areas tor trafthc control 
lhe assault battal 
onnoitered the routes to their jump-off areas and 


noi red tl thi routes and issembly 
nl iccordance with the division plan 


ons T¢ 


timed their movements to eliminate unnecessary waiting 
in assembly areas. Our communications setup superim 
posed radio net on the wire net, in case of emerge ncies 
By D minus one, every squad leader knew where he was 
going during the entire operation, and why. From his 


initial ass mbly irea until his final objective, his route was 


marked in his mind as clearly as possible. 
[he Rhine at the point selected tor crossing was about 


1,200 feet wide, fifteen to twenty feet deep, and the speed 


of the current was approximately five miles per hour on 
D-day. The bank on the near shore was gravelly and 
38 





sloped toward the water at about a 3¥degr 
other bank was more gradual, making an = 
beach, and merged into flat green fields bey _ 

The dyke on “the near shore was about t 
high with a flat top some fifty feet wide. 
the west side was not too great for hand-carryir 
dyke was really an advantage as it provid 
our troops. 







The road net on the near shore was adeq 
roads were narrow and we had to establish a. ms 
[his was organized and controlled by divisi It fitted 
perfectly with our plans for assembly areas at 
cations and we were told about it early enouc 






noiter and develop our plans accordingly. 
The situation, practically static throughout DI 






— 
tory stages of the operation, naturally formed 1 basi ' 
tactical ‘decisions, but we had to keep up to date on q 
changes in the situation in our planning. Keeping y 
date, however, was not easy. The means at hand seemed 





adequate enough but a study of how they worked out 
revealing. 

From patrols of units holding the near bank, we leary: 
that there were probably no mines and that the opposit 
shore was manned by listening posts only. Observers fron 
these units and our own ahovevation and reconnaissano 
told us that the dyke on the far shore—some four hu 
yards inland—was occupied. Artillery spotter ae 
vealed little or no daytime traffic. Air photography told us 
nothing new. PWs indicated that only a company 
defending the regimental objective. (This wasn’t tru 
discovered later. ) Reports from bishes headquarters 
usually too general to do much more than corroborat 
other information. We placed an officer in the headqu 
ters of the regiment occupying the river bank in our sect 
to gather the information they obtained. This prov 
helpful and gave us a definite ‘ ‘feel” of the situation 

















We had decided at the outset that the regiment would 
cross in column of battalions. However, we knew that this 
formation might have to be changed at the last minut 
battalions abreast and provisions were made for this chang 

[he map showed a lot of open ground between the | 
shore and the towns of Vier-Linden and Walsum and it \ 
obvious that daylight should not catch the assault battal 
on this open plain. It was also obvious that to supply t! 
assault battalions and move reserve troops across this ar 
during daylight, something had to be done to screer 
sector and to counteract enemy fire. 














Routes and Objectives 






We took care of the assault battalions by recommending 
that H-hour be 0300. Daylight being at 0630 
have ample time to fight their way into the towns. For 
units that had to cross in daylight a smoke s 
arranged. Units attached to the re giment for th 
were: Company A, 717th any Battalion; Company ‘ 
813th TD Battalion; C ompany A, 89th ay Ml 
Battalion, plus one platoon of Company B; Compan\ 
304th Engineer Battalion; and Company A, 304th Medi 
Battalion. 

Next we planned the routes and objectives of the assau! 
battalion in order to plan the supporting fires. The ecision 
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n our knowledge of the 
how he had organized the 


mv held the dyke in 
ut merely outposted the 
with listening posts near 
edge at night. The next 
round east of the dyke was 
d embankment. The cne 
=> reserves were in the towns 
. ilroad. The open ground a 
river and in front of the 
overed by high-velocity fire 
h of the canal. 
We cessarily crossed on a narrow 
‘ont. Speed was the watchword of 
By placing the bulk of our 
sein fires on the positions in the 
the narrow frontal assault, we 
ught we could slip through the 
thin initial enemy lines and then race 
‘the towns. The by-passing seemed 
tified by the confusion resulting 
from an attack on the enemy's rear 


- AREAS 


| 

| 
lefenses and reserves. The reserve UL — 
attalion then could clean up the 
iver bank and dyke area on its way to its objective. 

The lead battalion would have friends on its left as it 
anded, as the crossing site of the regiment on the left was 
djacent to ours. Its route was generally along the boundary 
thence to the north 
assault battalion along the 
oundary also, until it had crossed the dyke, and then gave 


t the town of Vier-Linden for its first objective. 


tween regiments as far as the dyke, 
Cherefore we routed our 


This ‘ao 
gave the next battalion, the Ist, the near objective, the town 
{ Walsum, so that if its crossing was held up until daylight 
any reason, it would have less open ground to cover. 
[he Ist Battalion, in column, was to head straight for 
Walsum. The 3d, or reserve Battalion, was to follow the 
2d as far as the dyke and then take up its position in defi 


ide. It was also to mop up its route of advance 


Plans for Artillery Support 


following fires were available from units not cross 
ng Company B, 809th Tank Destroyer Battalion; caliber 
}and .50 machine guns from the regiment holding the 
ho re in our sector, plus its mortars and cannen; division 
ttillery of the division through which we were passing 
[his was in addition to our own division artillery and 
numerous corps and army units.. All told, some fifty-three 
talions of artillery were to fire in our division sector. 
Then there were our own caliber .50 machine guns 
hot crossing initially—plus the mortars and the machine 


guns of the reserve battalion. 

We put our extra machine guns and TDs south of the 
tossing site or east and south of Orsoy. This prov ided 
lanking fires without drawing fire on the crossing site. 
Also, it facilitated firing on enemy weapons south of the 
canal 
| If we opened up at H-hour with these weapons along 
ie enemy's shore line and along the entire dyke we felt it 
APRIL, 1946 
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WIND DIRECTION 


1000 





500 9 000 YAROS 
birtiy | aol 
would keep enemy hre away trom the boats | he nm as the 


boats neared the far shore we could shift all fires to the 
dyke. As the approached the dyke we 
then could shift these: hres to the south half of the dyke, t 
keep enemy fire from striking the flank. 


trolle d by 


le adins ge le ments 


This was con 
ya time schedule. 

[he same general principle applied to the artillery 
preparation until H plus five and then shift to the dyke; 
at H plus fifteen shift to the south half ol the dyke and 
the western edge of Walsum, to the battalion objective 
Fires were to lift on call the 


slan and 


For convenience of control, 
4.2-inch mortar fire was tied into the artillery fire ] 
coordinated by the FDC. All caliber .30 mac 8 gun 
fire and other mortar fire was controlled locally, on a time 
basis. The caliber .50 fire was organized and controlled by 
The TD fire 


all of it being shifted south of 


a staff officer from regimental headquarters. 
was also controlled locally, 
the canal at H plus fifteen. 

The 4.2 mortars were to screen the right flank of the regi 
ment with WP smoke as far as the initial objective 
ning at daylight and continuing until dark. 
sole mission. 


begin 
| his was the II 
This task was vital and well justified the im 
mense ammunition expenditure required Phe plan tor 


tunately was adhered to in spite of protests from supply 
channels of higher echelons 


Plans to Lower Units 


Ihe artillery preparation was to start at H minus one and 
continue until H-hour. 
hve minutes, 
ce yncerned. 


It was to continue until H plus 
as far as the fires on the shore and dyke wer 
Targets for the preparation included all known 
or suspected enemy installations and all known 
where activity had been observed. All possib le information 


regarding these targets was gathered. 


areas 


similar 
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Once these decisions were made all battalion and 











Sandtables 


ct up mn tin regimental ind leading battalion head 


mmandel Were notified immediate ly 


irters, duplicating the terrain over which we would 
perate as accurately as possible In addition, plans of the 

| ive vere issued to include each squad leader 
\ | photographs were also issued in large quantities 
[he tactical planning of the lower units proceeded 

air ! tive p| inning Was no less ce pende nt on 

elliger reconnaissance and decisions. We had the 

k ol ly moving vehicles and supplies into assembly 


ea the water-barrier as security permitted. 
Bir ents to the crossing site had to be timed so 
the uld arrive just in time to meet the specialized 

itt che ned to move them. They then had to move into 
predetermined areas on the far shore. This required ex 
ensive communication facilities ind a highly organized 


trathe control 
The division provided the trafhic control system, with 
\IPs it critical 


tem had both radio and wire communication and messages 


ystem 
ints and officers where needed. This sys 


could be transmitted from any point in the system to any 
other point—or to any point in the system from any tele 
phone in the division wire net. All we had to do was to 
elect assembly areas ilong the road net provided and in 
tall our own local communications 

(he administrative plan, in general, was as follows 
vehicles were issigned priorities, based on the tactical plan, 
ind were to move to the crossing site in order of their pri 
orities, or in the order that craft became available. Being 
serially numbered, the vehicles could be called for in any 
order, ce pe nding on the changing tactical situation or the 
wailability of craft. The regimental executive officer di 
rected this operation. Bunching of vehicles was avoided, 
particularly in the forward areas 

Weasels with re-supply of ammunition had top priority; 


next antitank guns; then came TDs, tanks, communication 


vehicles, ammunition jeeps, |42-ton prime movers and so 


’ 








on. S-4 planned to have a dump near Walsum 
daylight as possible to put ammunition, gaso] 


at the disposal of the battalion S-4s. Much . 
move by DUKW as soon as the engineers «; 
a launching site. 

The evacuation plan allotted one extra sur¢ 
accompany the leading assault battalion to ck 
of both battalions to a central point and to « 
until clearing could be established. The clear 
would send a forward echelon across behind 
battalion and set up a clearing station on the 
would move inland as the advance progressed 
Evacu 
Communicat 


initial objective or as soon as ordered. 
the river would be by DUKW. 
be by wire as soon as division put the cable ac 
at H plus three. The regimental switchboard 
behind the AT guns and set up in a predesi 
west of the dy ke. 

Che regimental OP group would cross right | 
reserve battalion. It consisted of the 
mander, the S-3, assistant S-3 operations ), as 
OP group commander ), the S-1 -284 radio (port 


regime 


operator, two 300 radios with operators Cone on c| 


each leading battalion), and four members of the 


toon as guards. This group was especially armed | 


enemy stragglers that were expected. 


The orders given the assault battalions wer 
They would proceed with all speed to their objectiy 


nne 


I&R : 
iXh p 


over routes shown and then button up, prepared to 


east or south on order. 


shown, cleaning up in its zone, and there await 


The Operation Gets Underway 


The reserve would move 


rae! 


On D minus one, just at dark, the regiment started 


move into its attack positions. The foot troops moved abot 


halfway by truck and walked the remaining six m 


[heir heavy weapons moved up on one |%-ton truck 1 
I | 


| 


The east bank of the Rhine on March 24, 1945. A number of boats can be seen heading toward the far shore 
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hey moved into their rear assembly areas (see 
sled down to wait for H-hour. The motor 
ved cautiously over other routes. The regi 

( ‘roup wert toa le irge te iCtory building just at the 
on the right fl ak of the crossing site. 

i+ H is one the artillery started. 






The how: of prepa 
d d much longer than sixty minutes. We couldn't 
anything could stay alive on the other side of 
Finally, however, as the time drew near, the 
| over the huge dyke in perfect alignment and 
e water as one at exactly 0300. 
and .30s opened up. As we hoped, the noise of 
n ne guns drowned the noise of the assault boat 
eventing the enemy from pin-pointing our cross 










Sit 
~ 







Resistance in front of the leading battalion was initially 
ght, due to the shock of the preparation and the speed 
the attack. When the next battalion landed it used the 
me landing site, but as it moved south out of the track of 





e leading battalion it encountered light to moderate re 





stance 

Nevertheless, both battalions moved to their objective 

ns without serious delay. They encountered enemy at 
he dyke, which they speedily overran, and were in the 

uskirts of the towns well before daylight. 

Te return to the reserve battalion, which we left moving 
nto its assembly position on the west bank as the second 
assault battalion moved to the dyke and the boats. About 
the time the reserve battalion arrived on the dyke both as- 

sult battalions were fighting on their initial objectives, 

t crossed without delay. At 0735 it was in its assembly 
rea and had taken some prisoners. 

[he regimental commander and his OP group crossed 
vith the reserve but passed through it as it was reorganizing 
n the far shore and set up a forward CP in Walsum. A 
egimental wire team followed the OP group from the 
switchboard on the far shore, as planned, and wire com 
munication with the battalions and division was made 

thout delay. 
















Cover of Smoke 






\t daylight on D-day the wind was from the south—an 
deal situation for the smoke the 4.2 mortars was to lay on 
ur flank. Not only was it easy to obscure the flank, but 
he whole area became covered with an “operational haze” 
— enemy air observation difficult. 

\\ hile the wind remained in the south, enemy artillery 
harassed the area and the crossing site, but it was unob- 
served fire and did little damage. However, at about 1400 
the wind veered to the southeast and, although the mortars 
adjusted, the impact area necessary to perform the mission 
satisfactorily was either out of range or in an area occupied 
by friendly troops. Enemy artillery became more effective 
immediately. Smoke pots were tried but there was little 


change. Finally division moved up a 
unit whi 













1 smoke generating 
ch solved the difficulty almost at once. 
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The white phosphorus mortar barrage achieved a two 
fold benefit. It obscured our operations from enemy obser 
vation and so devastated the impact area that it was made 
uninhabitable for the enemy. 

Resistance at Walsum and Vier-Linden was spotty and 
disorganized, although there were plenty of Germans. 
Approximately four hundred prisoners were taken and be 
tween five and six truckloads of enemy dead evacuated 
his is a tribute to the artille Ty pli in, which prov ided for a 
paralyzing amount of hire but permitted the assault troops 
to follow it closely and catch the enemy while he was still 
taking cover. 

As D-day wore on the fighting became merely a clean-up 
By 1500 most resistance on the initial objectives had ceased. 
Communications men were moving at that time with a fair 
assurance that they would not be caught by a sniper. 

Meanwhile, there were difficulties at the crossing site 
As already stated, the wind changed at about 1400, expos 
ing the area to enemy observation. Heavy craft detailed to 
move the armor across were prevented from moving to the 
ferry landing by enemy artillery fire. Finally the smoke 
screen was adjusted and the TDs and tanks started acrosss 
but did not complete the movement until almost 1600, or 
just in time to take part in the continuation of the attack 
to the east. Once they were across, however, they got into 
action promptly since they had sent reconnaissance parties 
over with the battalion OP groups. These parties sent 
guides to bring them directly from the ferry to the places 
they were needed. 


Results of the Operation 


Judged by any standards, the crossing operation was 
The objective was attained in a remarkably 
The enemy units Opposing the landing were 
virtually destroyed, and the number of casualties was 
negligible. 

There was nothing unorthodox or unusual about the 
planning, the troops involved, or the equipment. Methods 
were those long recognized as sound and taught in the serv 


successful. 
short time. 


ice schools. If there was considerable attention to detail 
in the planning and training it was no more than military 
doctrine has long insisted upon for operations of this kind 
-and indeed, all operations w here the time and opportunity 
are available. 
The operation was also characterized by the use of frag 
mentary orders in the purest sense of the term. 
time of the first w: arning order, 


From the 
all echelons gave subordi 
nate units all information and projected plans, even tenta 
tive, as fast as they were available. Thus the framework 
of the planning was blocked out early and the details were 
filled in progressively as time went on. This resulted in all 
echelons being fully aware of what was expected of them 
well in advance of D-day. When the cecal written orders 
were prepared, although they were in considerable detail, 
they merely served as confirmation to instructions issued 
previously. 
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Prisoners Pay Oif 


By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Bean 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE TREMENDOUS VALUE OF PW 
information and translated Japanese documents occurred in 
the 43d Division sector near Antipolo in the campaign on 
Leyte in early 1945. 

When the 43d Division relieved the 1st Cavalry Division 
about March 4 it immediately attacked to the east toward 
BM 7 (see map ). As soon as BM 7 was secured the attack 
continued to the northeast. However a small patrol was sent 
south toward BM 27. We didn’t believe there were any 
Japanese forces in that direction; we thought that all the re 
maining Japanese forces in the area had withdrawn to the 
‘northeast. 

But on the night of March 20 a Japanese runner was 
killed northeast of BM 7 on the trail to Pantay. He was 
carrying an order from Colonel Okita, whose CP was two 
thousand yards north of Pantay, to the Kuwazawa Bat 
talion located south of Teresa. This order placed Kuwazawa 
under Okita’s command and directed Kuwazawa to attack 
north from his position. 

On March 22 civilians and guerrillas coming up from 
the south reported that many Japs were holed up in a cave 


located near BM 27. American and guerrilla patrols failed ° 


to locate either the cave or the Japs. 

On March 22, a PW from the Kuwazawa battalion stated 
that the battalion (strength three hundred) had withdrawn 
from BM 7 to BM 27, but that during the withdrawal he 
had dropped behind because of weak lungs. He passed by 
the cave near BM 27 before he realized it and was captured 
before he could get back to the cave. 

On March 24 a Japanese soldier was shot. Before he died 
he stated that he was in search of food and had come from 
the cave on the hill just north of BM 27. He thought there 
were about three hundred men in the cave. Patrols sent out 
on the following day to investigate the report failed to find 
the cave or any Japanese but picked up papers identifying 
the 2d Company, 183d IIB (Independent Infantry Bat- 
talion). Duri: z this period patrols failed to locate either the 
cave or the Japs. On April 2 another PW who surrendered 
said that he had come from BM 27. This PW stated that 
the Kuwazawa Battalion was on BM 7 originally, but when 
forced to withdraw they moved south to BM 27 instead of 
going northeast. About three hundred men had infiltrated 
in small parties to BM 27, he said. Another company of the 
183d IIB was also at BM 27. This meant that from four 
to five hundred Japanese troops were there. This last 
prisoner also told us that about a hundred men who had 
gone out on raiding parties had never returned, and that 
while in one of the cave entrances he had observed our 

atrols in the area. Interrogation revealed that the PW had 
Sou treated badly by his CO and consequently felt con- 
siderable animosity toward him. He said he would do any- 
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A bit of information from a prisoner taken here ang 
another taken there can add up to a full picture of 
the enemy’s intentions, strength and whereabouts 











—— 


thing to get even with the CO and agreed to point out th 
cave. 

The 3d Battalion, 172d Infantry, was given the mission o) 
investigating the PW report and, if it were true, to se; 
the cave. The next day the PW, accompanied by an inte; 
preter, was taken to BM 7 which offered good observatio, 
of BM 27. By placing the cross hairs of a telescope on the 
three entrances, he was able to pinpoint the objective fo, 
the battalion commander. 

The plan of maneuver sent Company K south to a point 
west of BM 27, then east up the slope of BM 27 to the cay 
Company I, moving out behind Company K, was to pro 
tect the left flank of Company K and establish a block north 
of BM 27 to prevent the escape of any Japanese in that 
rection. Company I was also to engage a reported platoor 
outpost on a small nose north of BM 27. No such outpos 
was located, however. Company, L moved out to the eas 
until it reached the ridge running north and south, forming 
the west limit of the valley. Following the reverse slope o! 
this ridge, Company L was to move to BM 4 and from tha 
vicinity close any escape route to the south. To the eas 
steep cliffs cut off escape in that direction. However, ek 
ments of other units occupied the low ground east of BM 2’ 
in order to forestall any attempt to escape in that direction 
At 1530 the troops were in position blocking all trails lead 
ing away from the caves. 

Two M7s then opened fire on the point indicated by th 
PW as the northern entrance to the cave. This was heavily 
wooded and the cave entrances could not be identified fr n 
the CP on BM 7. The M7s fired at a range of 3,200 yards 
Altogether seventy-two rounds were fired. Although thos 
entrances could not be identified as such, all of these roune: 
were later found to have landed not farther than twenty-hv 
vards from one of the three entrances. At least some of thes 
rounds were direct hits on the north and_northwes 
entrances. : 

Following the M7 fire, one platoon of Company K starte¢ 
to close in on the cave, but could not reach its mouth betor 
darkness. They covered the trails leading out, however, ane 
had a squad cover the Jap water hole. No enemy activ! 
was heard that night. 

At 0715, the next day, moving under M7 fire, one platoon 
of Company K attacked uphill toward the cave entrances 
Near the entrances, the platoon captured one heavy ™ 
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nd found two dead Japs. From the foliage, still 

g the cave entrances, they received some light 

in and knee-mortar fire. Finding a better ap- 

1e cave, the platoon moved to the left flank. Dur 

,euver, more M7 fire was placed on the openings. 

juad again received light machine-gun and knee 
morta as it approached the west entrance, which the 
MIT « not reach. At this time an observer spotted five 
Japs on ‘op of the hill above the cave and mortar fire was 
placed on them. A 57mm. AT gun and a T32 37mm. gun, 
from positions west of BM 27 (see map) knocked out the 
enemy MG and knee-mortars firing on the platoon. The 
plato moved in against scattered grenade and rifle fire, 
using [ragmentation and white phosphorus grenades. 

When the rifle platoon was in position covering the three 
penings, the assault platoon moved in with flamethrowers 
) nolitions to seal the cave. During the night guards 

just above the apertures killed four Japs attempting 

escape. Later PW interrogation indicated that twenty 

10 twenty-five Japs left that night and escaped over the 

northeastern side of the hill. During the night, there were 

some explosions inside the cave, believed to be mostly 

grenades used by the Japs to commit suicide. Popping noises 
from inside indicated a small-arms dump was burning. 

Early on April 5 the PW, with an interpreter, was taken 
io the vicinity of the cave. There he pointed out the three 
entrances with which he was familiar. One was entirely 
covered by debris. A fourth opening unknown to the PW 
was found just north of the other entrances. 

Both the interpreter and the PW were unable to rouse 
inyone in the cave, although they called into the entrances 
sking any Japs that were alive to come out and surrender. 
[here was no response from the enemy. During the day 
flamethrowers again were used on the cave entrances, start 
ing a fire inside the cave. Smoke pots were thrown down 
the openings to suffocate any of the occupants that might 
be left alive. About 1800 one Jap ran out of the hole and 
was killed by the guard. Before dark all entrances were 
covered by barbed wire to prevent any attempts to escape 
that night. To further assist the guards, smudge pots were 
kept burning to light the entrances. There was no activity 
during the night except for explosions inside. The next 
day, April 6, it was decided to seal the cave by demolition. 
Despite the use of heavy charges, one entrance was not com 
pletely sealed at nightfall. Occasional dull explosions were 
heard during the night, presumably grenades. 

On April 7 a patrol penetrated the partially blocked open 
ing some fifty feet beyond the cave entrance before finding 
their advance blocked by debris. Approximately ten dead 
laps were visible in the rocks—more were buried beneath 
the rubble. These Japs were all wearing gas masks. 

Some days later, other parties advancing farther into the 
cave saw at least a hundred dead Japs. This party did not 
explore all of the chambers. Later PW interrogations and 
translation of documents established that approximately two 
hundred and fifty Japanese were sealed in the cave. 

On April 7 another Jap was captured near Teresa. He 

rrogators that he had left BM 27 on April 5 after 
‘wo days of shelling. He said that at least 160 men had 
occupied one chamber of the cave at BM 27, and when he 
escape’ there were thirty Japs alive. 
APRIL 1946 


On April 8 another Jap was captured near Teresa. He had 
escaped from BM 27 on April 5 and he said there had been 
about three hundred men in the cave when he escaped and 
he thought that at least 280 Japs had been killed in the 
cave during our operations on BM 27. Only six or seven 
men had been killed during the shelling of the cave on 
April 3, he said. However, on the following day, several 
direct hits (obviously M7 fire) were made inside the cave 
entrances setting fire to an ammunition dump and a tank 
of gasoline which was located in the officers’ quarters. All but 
twenty Japs were believed to be dead at the time he left. 

While an entire battalion was employed in this operation, 
the bulk of the battalion was employed to cut off any at 
tempt to escape, and only a small force was used in the at 
tack on the cave. Our forces had three men slightly wounded 
during this operation, which reduced an enemy strongpoint 
of three hundred men 
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“World Government—Or Else!” 


(A review by ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE) 


\N “OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE,” 


lished in the press and signed, 


AS PUB 
among others, by former 
Justice Roberts, Senators Fulbright and Pepper, Albert Ein 
stein, Bishop Tucker, and Thomas Mann, declares: “The 
United Nations! Charter is a tragic illusion unless we are 
ready to take the further steps necessary to organize peace.” 
[he letter then hails The Anatomy of Peace’ 
manifesto of world government which 
ment should be “discussed in public and in private.” 
[he book spearheads the campaign literature of several 
groups now ce manding that control of atomic energy be 
A leading 
digest of the book available to its 
\nd since the author states what a large number of 
thoughtful men appear to have been thinking all along, my 
present task of critical and dispassionate appraisal is not a 


as a timely 
“at this anxious mo 


transferred to some international organization. 
Mavazine has made 


reack rs 


grateful one. Mr. Reves’ thesis, despite the wide acclaim it 
has received, is not as firmly grounded on fact and reason as 
one would wish for the sake of the noble cause it purports 
to serve 

Industrial devel 
opments have rendered obsolete the nation state. 


he central thesis of the book is simple. 
Modern 
society is burdened by inadequate political and social no 
tions inherited from the pre-industrial stages of civilization. 
he idea of nationhood was the integrating idea of political 
lite up to the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. The 
forces of nationalism and liberalism then still fought on the 
on the tor the 
pre-industrial world was spacious enough to accommodate 


same side of the barricade side of freedom 


large number of independent nations. These primitive 
conditions obviously no longer obtain. 

I'he era of colonial expansion and frontier settlement is 
ended. A large number of nations and vastly increased 


The Anatomy of Pea By Emery Reves. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1946. 275 Pages: $2.00 


aa 


populations are now wedged into a world made “small 
modern technology. This “shrinkage” has reduced the tim 
honored idea of sovereignty to a “dangerous anachron 
lhe ever-increasing danger of armed collision forces nat 
into a state of permanent preparedness for war. The mer 
anticipation of total war impels a nation to impose for | 
sake of mere survival total controls—to become totalitariar 
lhe ideas of private enterprise and free trade under capit 
ism as well as those of social security and world-wide s 
darity of the working class under socialism succumbed t 
the exigencies of nationalism. 
and workers aligned themselves with national interest. Th 
Soviet Union, homeland of socialism, is as nationalistic 
Britain, homeland of international free trade. 

The present challenge to the nation as the final and 
ceptable unit of human society is twofold—from stan 
points of morality and power. It is condemned by thos 
who denounce its totalitarian indifference toward A. rights 
and well-being of the individual, an indifference forced 
upon the most humane national government by eve 
present dangers of international conflicts. As regards power 
the average nation state has not been able to make its m 
tary security certain, and economic interdependenc ine 
modern technology have concentrated effective control ir 
the hands of great multi-national units, the superpowers 

We may concede the soundness of Mr. Rev es’ historic 
It is not original; yet Mr. Reves manages to te! 
an old story vividly and tersely. He concludes that inter 
national treaties, even those designe d to create systems 
collaboration between peace-loving sovereign states, canno! 
insure peace. For to be sovereign is to recognize | 
self-interest as the final arbiter in international re!ations 
The Anatomy of Peace rejects scathingly the form 
which the League of Nations and the United ‘tions 
Organization were built. 


On major issues capitalists 


analysis. 
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us demolished the idea of nationalism and the 













dea rnationalism, Mr. Reves offers his solution: 
Wh and wherever social units in any field, regard 
ial nd character, have come into conflict . . . we 
a8 d that these conflicts have always ceased after 
me f the sovereignty of warring units was trans 
ferred higher social unit able to create legal order 
. n which conflicts between groups could be con 
colle by legal means without the use of force.” Mr. 
Doves ires us that the trend ot history has alw ays been 
rowal creation of larger units. Princes imposed 

higher order upon feudal lords who had spent their lives 
whting each other over their sovereign prerogatives and 
many lern nation states represent a merger of formerly 
covert principalities. Industrialism has so reinforced 


his trend that a single world state has become the logical 
ynit of government under law. “Only a world-wide legal 
cder can insure freedom from fear 
The author acknowledges that it would be futile to work 
letailed plan tor translating his propositions into in 
titutions—and then proceeds to outline in detail the strat 
f peace. “Our national statesmen and legislators, by 
tue ol their education, mentality and outlook, are com 





insensitive to the nature of the reform required.” 





e suggests that men who have learned from the churches 
| party politics how to propagate ideas build up a dy 

ganization of propaganda and spread the Word 

| the modern means of communication—mass circula 









motion pictures, and radio. The future world govern 





nt, Mr. Reves insists, must be based upon democratic 













































rer iples. Mr. Reves admits that there is no universally 
epted definition of democracy. But Mr. Reves is unper 
bed about this. Are not, he exclaims, the United States, 
France, Britain, Sweden, and Holland, despite their differ 
7 institutions, true democracies? 
The world constitution, Mr. Reves holds, will be created 
list y debate and compromise. W hat matters is having “the 
The same fundamental conception.” 

Precisely! Mr. Reves does not add that “the same funda 
nental conception” 1s the common property of only the peo 
ples he enumerates, and of a handful of other nations of 
Western Europe and their settlements and dominions over- 
seas. He does not say that the overwhelming mass of man 

nd has hardly yet had a glimmer of the meaning of that 
Cet mmon” property. Certain populous and powerful states 
ve stensibly reject it; and even among some of the traditional 
ve ndard-bearers of democracy “the fundamental concep 
n nis fighting for its very life. 
In \lr. Reves assures his reader that differences in economic 
systems not only are not obstacles to a universal order but 
el make h an order nece ssary. Different economic concep- 
I tions and systems, he says, can perfectly well co-exist under 
tel ne s oo in fact, they can exist peacefully only 
te unde e legal system. Now this is perfectly true where 
é agreed on “fundamental concepts of govern 
not ment; it is decidedly not true where men are yoked to a 
na political system a ainst their will. Then, the imposition of 
ns iws—be it by majority decision or by force—cannot settle 
the | hea: and the minority will seek remedy by 
ns revolution. To prove his thesis Mr. Reves would have to 
show that civil wars are less gory than wars between sov 
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ereign nations. We know from history that they are nox 

Nationalism may be indeed, as Mr. Reves contends, the 
cause of war. This is about as satisfactory an explanation 
of world crisis as to say that the cause of death is a deficiency 
in oxygen. Can it not be argued that nations cling to their 
sovereignty because it is the only practical protection of 
the way of life they cherish? It might be relatively easy to 
convince most Americans that we should surrender out 
sovereignty to a world state designed along the lines of ou 
own Constitution, a state in which democracy means habeas 
corpus, a tree press, the two ps irty system, collec tive barg: in 
ing, the right to quit one s job : ind the right to move to some 
other place. By the same token, the Soviet Union is 
avowedly re ady to accommodate any and all peoples willing 
to sovietize their instituthons—to abolish tree enterprise 
bow to one party rule, and defer on fundamental issues to 
the Supreme Soviet in Moscow. Other nations will prob 
ably consent to world government provided their concepts 
of life, liberty and h: appiness are chosen as basis of the world 
order Nations may be foolish, trom Mi Reves point ol 
view, to hold their particular ideals dearer than the idea of 
One World, nay life itself. But had it not been for this 
foolish particularism the history of freedom would probably 
have closed with the downfall of the Greek city states. 

But has not the atomic bomb rendered trivial these dif 
fering notions of freedom under law and thus spectacularly 
reinforced Mr. Reves conclusions: Hardly. It has added 
a new angle to “frightfulness,” that dismal we: ipon wielded 
SO skillfully by the late Adolf Hitler for the purpose of per 
Sui iding other peoples tO ¢ accept his ‘ ‘ide: ils” and his ° ‘New 
Order.’ Were the agitation over the atomic bomb to signify 
a moral reawakening of mankind, then Mr. Reves’ superior 
legality could be expected to free the world, within a few 
years or so, from the shackles of nationalism. This is not 
the impression we obtain trom our rez idings on current 
events. The fact is that the underlying issues of world poli 
tics, the economical and ideologic: al conflicts between and 
within nations, have remained thus far singularly unal 
fected by the arguments of “atomic’ pressure groups as well 
as by Mr. Reves’ fetchingly simple formula. 

Could it be that both Mr. Reves and the apostles of peace 
through fright are concentrating on the obvious symptoms 
of the disease and forgetting their perplexing, complicating 
patient, humanity itself? 

[he Anatomy of Peace is an important book because 
like some of the celebrated tracts of the | ighteenth ra 
tury, it labors one idea, and one idea only, mightily and pet 
suasively; and secondly, bec: 1use Its pub hic: ition was timed 
nicely to coincide with widespre: id disillusionment about 
the peace. Mr. Reves’ argument can be summed up as: 
world government or else! Obviously the slender structurs 
of international organization created at San Francisco is not 
a world government. Obviously, too, the Great Powers who 
won the war are far from taking Mr. Reves’ advice. Is then 
as Mr. Reves assures us, a third World War the only al 
ternative? We who are neither as prescient as Mr. Reves 
nor as certain that national sovereignty is the source of all 
evil, answer: “Pe rhaps; but not necessarily.” 

As members of the human race we cannot be indifferent 
to the Staggering inequalities of wealth, health and educa 
tion and the bitter disagreements of religious and political 
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creeds that divide mankind. But Mr. Reves has not con 
vinced us that these problems could be solved now by a 
world government, particularly a democratic one. These 
are, as Senator Vandenberg put it, the “facts of life.” 

Not the least weakness of The Anatomy of Peace is its 
lack of precise definition of nationalism. Mr. Reves uses 
the word as a portmanteau term and makes it carry now 
this, now that meaning—always a reprehensible one. But 
patriotism, too, is a form of nationalism. As long as there is 
no equivalent global sentiment, patriotism—love of coun- 
try—is the first line of defense against anarchy. Mr. Reves 
deems it obsolete. Generalissimo Stalin, for example, does 
not 


agree. Bracing myself against the charge of being a 


flag-waving Jingo, I, too, declare that Mr. Reves is wrong, 


* © 






quite wrong. Up until a few months ago p. 


the ideal by which we managed to survive and | ‘h 2 ¥i 
our enemies. 

Neither Mr. Reves nor our contemplation — 
as-it-is (which, alas, is not the world-as-it-sh Me? “ 
persuade me that patriotism is a Bad Word. 7] bts 


of American Security without love of country, ; 
spirit, is a bag of brittle bones. Panaceas are rous.. 
particularly when they are offered at a time wh 


\ nen ar 
weary of sacrifice and vigilance. With wisdom a i 
we may ensure a lasting peace. But the last thing ‘his coy: 
try can afford is delusion about the real state o| teal 
and the real aspirations of other peoples—those o! Agia. { 


example, who outnumber us twelve to one 
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The Atomic Bomb Test 


(A roundup of the available facts prepared by a member of the staff of The Infantry Journal) 


| HEORIES, SPECULATIONS AND FEARS ABOUT THE EFFECT 
of an atomic blast on ships at sea will receive their first test 
in May when a B-29 of the 509th Composite Group drops 
an atomic bomb on a target fleet of ninety-seven ships in 
the central lagoon of tiny Bikini Atoll in the Marshall 
Islands 

Operations “Crossroads,” the code name for the Army 
Navy experiment, will be the greatest demonstration of 
atomic explosions the world has yet seen, greater by far 
than last year's blast in the New Mexican desert. Over- 
all direction and control of the test are in the hands of a 
civilian board appointed by President Truman. The de 
tailed planning for the operation will be done by Navy and 
\rmy officers of Joint Task Force 1, headed by Vice 
\dmiral William H. P. Blandy. The plans will be sub- 
mitted to the civilian board for approval. 

Three different bombs will be used. The first, to be 
dropped early in May, will be detonated several hundred 
feet above the surface of the ocean. This test will be fol 
lowed by another in July, in which the bomb will be de 
tonated at water level. Some time next year, after an effec 
tive underwater detonator has been devised, the climax of 
the experiment \ ill demonstrate the effect of the explosive 
on naval vessels when detonated deep beneath the surface 
ot the water 

In the target fleet will be two aircraft carriers, four battle 
ships, two cruisers, sixteen destroyers, five submarines and 
nineteen transports from the U. S. Navy; the German 
heavy cruiser, Prinz Eugen; and the battleship Nagato and 
light cruiser Sakawa, salvaged from the remnants of the 
Japanese Fleet. In addition to the larger ships about a hun 
dred landing craft and barges will be included in the target 
area. 

While the primary purpose of the tests is to translate the 
results into terms of sea power, a secondary purpose is to 
train Army Air Forces personnel in attack with the atomic 
bomb and to determine the effect of the bomb upon mili- 
tary installations and equipment. The Air Forces, besides 
dropping the bomb, will participate actively in the under- 
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taking, with special regard to air transport, collection 
data, observation of results and test of Air Force equipment 

At the same time Army Ground Forces will be given th. 
opportunity to test equipment, both on the target ships and 
ashore. The Army will install ground equipment, including 
weapons, in defensive installations on the islands of the a: 
and Army equipment will be lashed to the decks of th 
target ships in order to ascertain the effect of the bomb 
trucks, guns, tanks and so on. 

The results of the tests may make obsolete many combat 
theories involving massed use of ships. They are bound 
to affect the construction and distribution of various types 
of vessels that will make up future navies. It is estimated 
that the experiments will cost half a billion dollars, well 
spent if the question of the bomb’s effect on future warfar 
is solved. 

The central lagoon of Bikini Atoll, scene of the test, is 
about twenty miles long and ten miles wide. The ring 
tiny islands encircling the lagoon is expected to help break 
up any tidal waves which might result. Natives on the atoll 
and on other islands as far as three hundred miles away 
will be evacuated. Unless the resulting radioactivity is per 
manent, and experts are confident that it will not be, th 
inhabitants will be permitted to return to their homes when 
the operation is completed. 

Many theories as to possible results have been advancec 
by scientists, military men and laymen. Some fear that the 
noncompressibility of water will result in a huge tidal wave 
being hurled completely around the world. Some say that 
the sea in the lagoon will vanish in clouds of radioactive 
steam, that the terrific heat will melt ships’ hulls instan 
taneously. Others maintain that the damage wil! be n 
more than that of ordinary intense naval combat. 

When the first bomb explodes in the air above the target 
next month Navy experts expect that the ships imn 
beneath the blast will be sunk instantly and that al! will be 
damaged to some extent. The water in the lagoon will be 
radioactivated and vaporized to some degree. Radioactivity 


Hately 
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be detected in the water as much as 170 miles 
J ocean currents. 
t, the explosion on the ocean surface, will 
1 hig will probably sink some ships and over 
re. The waters of the lagoon are expected to 
lal wave a hundred feet high. The amount of 
iction is a matter of conjecture. One expert 
the explosion of three hundred tons of TNT 
t pond. 

test, the explosion beneath the sea, will not 
intil some time next year. The results cannot 
| accurately. The intense heat generated by the 
.y send a column of hot water and steam boiling 
es into the air. The shock transmitted through 
nay smash submarines several miles away. The 

» may happen to surface vessels. 
on governments will participate in the tests. Rep 
es > of "other countries will be present as spect: ators 
observers but will play no part in the scientific 
American newspapermen also will witness the 


The half billion dollars estimated as the cost of the opera 
» is accounted for by the twenty thousand men necessary, 
rking fleet of fifty ships, the value of the target ves 


sels and the huge amounts of equipment and delicate sci 
entific instruments required. 

[he results of the mammoth explosions will be measured 
by a fantastic array of devices assembled by military and 
civilian experts. These instruments must be able to record 
developments in the target area without being destroyed 
themselves. Radio-controlled motion picture cameras are to 
be imbe dded ingeniously in the cor: 11 of the atoll to pic ture 
the explosion scene on timed films so the scientists can see 
what happened and know how long it took. 

“Drones,” pilotless, radio-controlled planes, will fly over 
the target area, carrying instruments to record radioactivity 
at varying distances from the explosions. Other instruments 
will be built into the target ships themselves. Seismographs 
will record the shocks miles away. 

WU hen all the e completed the civilian be yard will 
examine the data collected and will present its recommen 
dations as to what changes should be made in th« 
of other Army and Navy weapons 

The knowledge which we now have indicates that a 
single atomic bomb will not wipe out a whole fleet sprawled 
over miles of ocean. But only the forthcoming tests can give 


tests al 


planning 


the accurate answer as to how today’s battle equipment can 
stand up in an age of atomic warfare. 
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And Wash Your Hands’ 


(A review by COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH) 


HERE IS A PITIABLE DOCUMENT THRUST UP FROM THE 
grave of one international political torpedo to accuse the rest 
efore the hangman’s noose of Niirnberg does its job. But 
dds little to present knowledge, and there can be scant 
general desire for further enlightenment on the foreign 
tions of a jackal country w hese army in the field was a 
shingstock, whose fleet was a musical comedy travesty, 
nd [ whose air force was a bombastic fiasco before the world 
time of history when battle, 
nightily joined. 


the world over, was 
It becomes impossibly tedious to rec ‘apitulate all the 
dd) steps in the story—just as it is impossibly tedious to 
ww the Niirnberg proceedings. There are the faces—fat, 
rug-bitten, cunning, perverted and schizophrenic. Vaguely 
liar, because for a period similar faces were found dead 
ternally in the back alleys of Brooklyn 


and on country 
isin South Jersey. 


In the che: ap smoke shops of Cicero 
1 the cement floors of Chic: 1g0 garages—alias Herman 

ing, Ley, Von Ribbentrop, Mussolini. Himmler, Laval. 
m in action herein, if you wish, from the ringside 
the opinion that each held of the other, even 

dealt with him. 


Thieves among thieves. 
vith cutthroats. 


Thugs 
eps in the story are only interesting from a moral 

Every filthy trick of absolutism is used as a 
liunct to policy ~as a natural method of operation. 


Diaries 1939-1943. Edited by Hugh Gibson, with an Intro- 
sumner Welles. New York: Doubleday, 
iges; $4.00. 
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Doran & Company, 


Lies, broken promises, fomentation from within victim 
countries, propaganda, artificially aroused public Opinion, 
thre ats to the wee ik, she arp barg: 1ins tor pre sent gain—casur lly 
welshed on, bestiality, toke nm movements of population 
blocs, exploitation and control of the press, alarms, for: 1ys 
and excursions and the entire 


gamut of off-stage 
Italy in her official 


noises 
all of them, and 


all of them came home to roost on Italy. one by one. 


back by the writhing 
The Story doub les upon itself and there in lies the 
yitiableness. 


acts was guilty of 
and are 
naively set down as they do come 
Ciano. 


The world has been forced, at last, to accept the obvious 


of the mad dog to en 
and submit always to that form of 
government which offers him 


and recurrent tendency Germanic 


gender, toster, condone 
) advance the best chance 
of sublimating his national inferiority compl x by-another 
bald faced bid for world domination. But The Cieno Diari: 

are the blow by blow account of the insane attempt ot a 
satyric and syphilitic peasant with no world horizons to force 


upon the innately identical cours« 
ol political action, In spite ol the fact that in Mussolini's 
own soul he kne w trom the very beginning th: it the It: sli: in 
was physic: illy, spiritu: illy and intestin< ally inc: ypab le of sup 
Knew it so well 
that he called them sheep from his memories of the Piave 

\nd because he had run their trains on time since 192] 
the poor devils let him push them to national destruction 
which at that may possibly be better than following a mani: 
de ‘pre ssive blindly to destruction until he fires saP arabe llum 


unwilling Italians an 


porting such an ersatz march of destiny. 
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slug into the roof of his mouth and dies beside a whore in 
a crumped bunker 

As tor sex in the book, it might be of interest to point out 
that the entire dreamy diary is shot with an undercurrent 


of the Petacci influence on Mussolini in his final senile 
years. In exchange for her charitable favors, the lithe 
Claretta, from threads skeined in the bedchamber, ap 


parently wove her family and her friends into an important 
sub rosa tabric of nepotic power that paid off fabulously. 
So much has been fun to write. 
But the book lies before me, fully read and copiously 
underlined and annotated Its a 


not a dead record. 


but it’s 
It justifies no one and 
sets forth merely the human capability at any 
given time in history to go back to jungle principles and live 
by them a and his tooth and his 
instead of by honor, open-handedness and advance- 
ment of political thought which man is, on occasion at least, 
capable of conceiving 


foul document 
1 warning still, 
nothing. It 


as a beast lives by his claw 
guile 


\nd the warning lies in this indisputable fact today. 
Poverty, disease, malnutrition, defeat, resentment and men 
tal chaos in youth are the wolves that howl at the heels of 
Germans and Italians today. The only whip that cuts at 
their fangs is the galling whip of occupation armies, an 
added source of hurt pride, resentment and hatred. 

From these identical conditions in the third decade of 
this enlightened century, sprang Nazism and Fascism as a 
natural cause of political events. And from that came the 
world flung slaughter of the late War. , then, full 


cycle? Is the American 


Are we 
Must the wheel turn once 


againr 







cradle of today already shadowed by the regi: 
crosses of 1976? 

No man can forecast. But this is so. Jus ~~ 
policy of Italy was the ambitious persona of ©. 
ignorant political mountebank who forced it “ity 
people to their destruction, in spite of the that + Me 
were against his.almost every move—so the | | 
of the United States is not. No vital intern 
can be made in accordance with it unless Am 
opinion is strongly behind that move. Amer an phi; 
opinion has been’ hasty, has been ill-advised. has | 
W hipped up over night by unscrupulous new 
ests in the past. Possibly it will be again. But ir | 
wiser, each time. 

Now there are not many chances left to us. [he », 
alone of modern war destroys economies utter Th . 
not, today, the country we inherited from our fathers a fey 
short years ago—neither economically, nor politically 
soc iologically—n nor is it in ingrained American thinkin 
That it has changed as we have lived in it does not matte: 
That it has increased fabulously in its power among nati 
does matter. That power, to be kept, must be exer: oo. we 
and it can only be exercised well and wisely ——« 
lightened public opinion in our international relations 
the years of peace to come. Failure brings the bomb 

E nlighte ‘nment may come in many ways. But it is a slow 
process of observation, study and underst: anding. The C: 
Diaries can contribute to enlightenment, for if it happen 
once it can happen again, possibly. Read them then and 
drop them in the waste basket. And wash your hands 





Public Understanding and 
Preparedness’ 


(A review by HERBERT ROSINSKI) 


SWIrZERLAND HAS FOR MANY YEARS PLAYED A LEADING 
role in the development of military thought out of all pro- 
portion to its limited strength and its policy of strict defense. 
he peculiar Swiss militia system, which entrusts the direc- 
tion of the armed forces of the country up to the highest 
ranks mainly to reserve officers, has made for a remarkably 
wide range of interest in military affairs, and the situation 
of the Swiss in the heart of Europe has given them a unique 
opportunity to observe and compare German and French 
military thought. The admirable use which they have made 
of this opportunity has never been more conspicuous than 
in the course of the recent conflict. If some of their observa- 
tions are inevitably already outdated and if the misleading 
influence of German propaganda is clear in many cases, 
there still remains a mass of most valuable studies. 

Among these studies Lieutenant Colonel Schumacher'’s 
inaugural address on “The Conduct and Science of War” 
on the assumption of the lectureship in Military Affairs at 


*Kriegfubrung und Kriegswissenschaft. By Edgar Schumacher. Benischer 
Hochschulverein, 1940. 
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Berne University merits special attention, partly becaus 
of his penetrating general observations on that subject. It 
merits attention above all, however, because of its most i! 
luminating observations on questions which interest this 
country at the present moment most keenly: the vital im 
portance of maintaining a continued public interest in mat 
ters of national defense as an absolutely indispensable pr 
supposition for effective preparedness. 

The first point of interest in Colonel Schumacher’ ad 
dress is his most emphatic insistence upon the need f 
and eminent practical usefulness of, a clear central doctrine 
of war. While he is very partial to the German Amy 
with which he had maintained close relations long 
World War II, he is extremely critical of its \\ hrwis 
senschaften (military sciences). Throughout his study flows 
an undercurrent of more or less pronounced protes 
their imposing bulk because they are not organical'y int 
grated by any clear dominating ideas. 

Many of ‘these Wehrwissenschaften (such a 


geography, economics, geology, or medicine ) are | 
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a military sciences at all, Schumacher insists, 
y the application of independent sciences to 
aes blems of war. The need for such “subsidiary” 
y ularly in the present age of total warfare, 
naturally does not deny; in fact, he considers 
t that he refuses to belabor the obvious and 
cuss them any further. What he objects to in 
nent of the German Wehrwissenschaften, and 
nilitary studies in general, is the tendency of 


lary sciences or, as he calls them, 


“the sciences 
to swamp the attention and thus to stifle 
dev ment of the real study of war, or the science 


nates war. 


vhich war, 


{; is the cardinal importance of this basic “science which 
jyminates war,” or as he says in another place, of the proper 
ence of the nature and conduct of war, with which 


chumacher is concerned in his address. Only such a clear 
& atral doctrine will be capable, he says, of giving the neces 
sry unity and direction to the ever more bewildering multi- 
ahr f subsidiary military sciences, and it alone will prove 
f decisive importance on the field of battle. It is not the 
— ity of scientific aids that will benefit an army, Swe 
their clear and purposeful integration toward a su 
preme coordinating conception. j 

Schumacher is deeply convinced of the imperative need 
or such a clear and penetrating appreciation of war itself. 
‘ follows in the footsteps of the great masters, Jomini and 
Clausewitz, Mahan and Corbett. 

We are today faced with the terrifyingly impressive fact 
hat nations are victorious or defeated not merely with ref 
rence to their material means, but because their thoughts 
n war went in the right or in the wrong direction. The 
concrete example upon which Colonel Schumacher bases 

s contention is the defeat of the French Army in 1940 

t merely by the concrete superior strategy of its opponent, 
he bre: akthrough in the Ardennes, but in the last resort by 
he German Army’s better understanding of modern warfare 
and in particular mobile modern warfare. Today, as we 
are able to survey the whole course of the recent tre »mendous 
struggle from the inside, other striking ex amples of errors 
which wasted a prodigious military effort and invaluable 
opportunities could be cited: the remarkable confusion of 
the German Navy’s ideas on “trade warfare” and on the 
ther side of the globe the basic error of the Japanese strate- 
gists in attempting to wage a war with strictly “limited” 
bjectives within an “unlimited” global conflict. 

_ The development of a clear basic theory of war appears 

Colonel Schumacher of first importance not only for in 
suring that the means available are employed in the best 
possible manner, but in order to arouse a real public interest 
ind understanding. Public understanding alone will give 
the backing needed to keep national defense up to the mark. 
The picture which he draws in this respect of the deplorable 
lack of public interest in national defense in Switzerland 
iter 1918 is a most impressive warning, particularly in the 

ight of the exceptional conditions in that country which 
favored 2 policy of adequate national defense. 

Thos: ideacribably helpless years immediately after the 
last war, Schumacher says, made it clear to us, what a dif- 
erence it makes for a nation, whether its intellectual lead 
the problems of national defense and of military 
APRIL, 1946 


S Mee 


aftairs with active interest or with indifference. If at that 
time there had existed the same intelligent interest in these 
questions, as we find today [in 1940], we would have gone 
less far on the downward slope and would not have had to 
swing over to the right direction at so late 
such haste.” 


an hour and with 
And again a few pages later: “We let ourselves be drawn 
And | believe that 
the fundamental reason for that error was the fact that 
those circles, interest would have been essential, 
were not concerned with questions of national defense and 
even deliberately held aloof from them. It was a time in 
which some people claimed to have found a fundamental 
incompatibility between education and military spirit and 
anyone could at no cost give himself the appearance of pro 
found know ledge if he attac ked all military matters and con 
siderations without restraint.” 


Such a narrow-minded attitude, Colonel Schumacher 
goes on, is all the more fateful, not only because the issues 
involved are of such vital importance but because the main 
tenance of a steady continuity of interest in them is abso 
lutely indispensable. 


into that : great error twenty years ago. 


Ww hose 


Of all the forces which determine the fate of the nations, 
he goes on, none is so unpredictable, so erratic, so incoherent 
as war. War at one moment impresses all the forces and 
resources of the nation into its service, and at the next 
moment dismisses them again to go where they like. War 
is there and is all-powerful. War disappears again and seems 
an empty nothing. Between war and peace there seems to 
yawn a chasm as between yes and no. Only continuous in 
terest will bridge that gap and keep national preparedness 
on a steady road into a safe future. A nation whose intel 
lectual leaders turn away from the problems of national 
defense is apt to vacillate helple ssly between concentration 
and deflation, preparedness and total lack of preparedness 

Thus Colonel Schumacher insists, the 


essence ot pre 
paredness is continuity. 


Any belief that it would be possible 
to relax in this respect in time of peace is a dangerous illu 
sion, and an illusion in national defense may well lead to a 
fatal exodus. Even a te mporary relaxation not merely inter 
rupts, but actually destroys preparedness. Thus the greatest 
contribution which he feels the study of war can m: ake to the 
national well-being, is to make clear that wars are not 
decided in war itself, but that nations enter a war with those 
characteristics and assets which will make them victors or 
vanquished, and that thus the generation which itself is 
living in peace bears the responsibility for the success of 
coming generations in future conflicts 

In this work of preparation, he winds up his discourse, 
the science of war will warn against overestimating all ex 
ternal forms or means. New weapons Or methods by them 
selves alone have never yet won wars Rather it has always 
been that where the stronger will is, that will is going to 
find the most suitable instrument. Thus all preparedness 
for a future conflict in the last analysis lies in the continued 
maintenance of the spiritual determination of the nation to 
be prepared. If a nation is unflagging in its preparedness all 
the rest will come by itself. If it is not capable of this, even 
the most magnificent material preparedness will remain as 
dead as a suit of armor in a museum. 
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The Demobilization Record 


It is difficult for the Army to take pride in the masterful 
job it has done in demobilizing itself. Difficult in the sense 
that the hands and the brains that built this superb military 
machine yes also to direct its dismantling and, more im 
portantly, at a faster tempo than the best informed minds 
thought sy for the country and the country’s commit- 
ments. But the \rmy does deserve the equivalent of the 
Navy's “Well Done!” for having discharged six million per- 
sons in the nine months that followed V-E day. By the end 
of June this year a million and a half more men will have 
been sent back to civilian life. 

It wasn’t easy. General Marshall has testified to the difh- 
culties he had in obtaining competent combat-trained off- 
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cers to command the large Separation Cent 
be hurriedly set up. He had to repeat his re 
to send home brigadier generals who had | 
division commanders, to command these cen Uh 
perience of such officers is valuable and ETO 
reluctant to give them up. This difficulty wa 


¥ or 

many and a minor one, but it serves to show ¢! a 
like way at which the Army went about the job. | = 
zation. Of the six million men who have ¢ “ana 
Separation Centers there surely is no more th handf 
who wouldn't testify that they were speeded through ‘h, 


process with dispatch, given an understanding of the yy, 
mendous problems the Army had to meet in getting this jg 
done. 

I'he writer can speak from personal knowledge. He w» 
separated at one of the largest centers at a tim: whe n th 
demobilization stream was in flood stage. Few false move 
were made in the complex machinery. Despite the manj 
for written records that our peculiar brand of civilizatio, 
demands there was little perfunctoriness. Men were ha; 
dled as human beings and there was, if anything, a dispo 
sition to work too hard to create a feeling that nothing was 
too good for the soldier on his way out of the Army. Ther 
was only one weak spot. The officer assigned to detail | 
benefits and advantages of the Enlisted Reserve ¢ OTps was 
an immature young man, a poor speaker and obvious) 
neither informed nor sympé seta with his subject. 

This is personal testimony but the most violent and vol 
ble pressure group can find no real fault with the Any‘ 
demobilization record. Although many military men ha 


misgivings about the rapid disintegration of what was one 


the mightiest war machine in the world, the Army was 


faced with the incontrovertible fact that the American 
people wanted it so. As a servant of the people the Am 
had no choice but to heed the mandate and set about th 
task. 

But at the same time that it is supervising the wholesak 
transmutation of soldiers into veterans, the Army must con 


currently carry out our obligations to ourselves and to our 


Allies in occupying and policing the defeated Axis nations 


It is a big job but no bigger than many the Army tackled 


during the war, and as usual, it is not only doing the job 
is finishing it ahead of schedule. 


y y y 


National Rifle Association 


The National Rifle Association has recently completed 


seventy-five years of service to the United States of Amer 
ca. The Association is the oldest national sportsman’s organ 


ization in the country, and during the whole time o! 


existence it has been, in the words of General Eisenhowe: 
on the day of its 75th Anniversary, “a selfless and most help 
ful institution.” 

The NRA is a non-profit activity devoted to the promo 
tion of small arms’ practice as a part of the nation s prep’ 
ration for war and to the fostering of interest in <)ooting 
For some fifty years Congress has recognized th« \ssocia 
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‘Sl governmental institution, and for a quarter 
Congress has granted appropriations under 
irector of Civilian Marksmanship of the War 
itself has aided civilian rifle clubs by issuing 
ntities of small arms, ammunition, and range 
for their use. 
World War II the NRA contributed in many 
il victory. It assisted the War Department in 
\anship training of the Army itself, it developed 
shotgun training for the State Guard units, it 
any instructors and conducted many courses for 
Navy Reserve officers, it acted informally as a 
ng influence and technical advisor between many 
vilian war agencies and those of the War and Navy De- 
sgrtments, and it was able to be of much assistance to the 
British Government through recommending instructional 
methods for the Model 1917 Enfield rifle, which we pro- 
vided to the British Army in large quantities early in the 
War. Also, tens of thousands of me smbers of the NRA and 
filiated clubs served in some branch of the armed forces 
uring the war. Of these nearly a thousand were killed in 
action 
lhe United States Infantry Association and The InFan 
my JourNaL extend the most sincere congratulations to the 
National Rifle Association and its fine magazine The Ameri 
can Rifleman on their past accomplishments and feel the 
leepest interest in the continuing work of the NRA in all 
f its activities. 


The New National Guard 


Studies that led to the tentative state allotments for the 
National Guard of 622,500 officers and men were 
ased, it is understood, on the assumption that Universal 
Military Training would be in existence and would have 
n effect on the recruiting and maintaining of National 
Guard units. Just what changes would have been made if 
the studies had been made without considering the possi- 
ility of Universal Military Training cannot be stated cate- 
yorically. In considering the figures that have been an- 
nounced it is well to bear in mind that under a system of 
Universal Military Training the recruiting problems of the 
National Guard would be somewhat more difficult because 
young men who might be expected to be interested in the 
National Guard would also be eligible for Universal 
Training. However the Guard would have a chance to 
recruit trained men as they completed their period of service 
under Universal Military. Training. 

In neither event would there seem to be any effect on the 
procurement of National Guard officers. One officer who 
has been a leader in National Guard activities in his state 
tor many years tells us that the procurement of officers will 
problem at all. The regiment in which he is most 
nterested has four full colonels available. One will be 


dé nO 


selected as the regimental commander and the others will 


take command of the battalions, with a consequent reduc- 
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tion in rank. [here are plenty of young oflicers, this ofhcer 
believes, who will accept commissions as majors, captains, 
and lieutenants and fill the allotments for staff and company 
othcers. 

The Ground force strength of the new National Guard 
will be 571,000 officers and men who will man twenty-two 
infantry divisions, two armored divisions and eighteen regi 
mental combat teams. The Air Forces will have a strength 
of 47,600 officers and men who will man twelve wings, 
twenty-seven groups, eighty-four squi adrons, and twelve 
control and w arning groups. 

Four new infantry divisions and two new armored divi 
sions are planned in addition to the eighteen old National 
Guard divisions. The table that follows shows in Column 1 
the prewar geographical organization of each of the Guard 
divisions and Column 2 shows the planned postwar geo 


graphical organization. 


Division Prewar Postwar* 
26 Mass. Mass. 
(oe & A N.Y 
} Fe Pa. 
29. Mad., Va., Pa.,e Va. Cl 
D.C 
Ga., N.C. 
Tenn. 
Ala., Fla., La., 
Miss. 
Mich., Wisc. Wisc. 
Ill. Ill. 
la., Minn., Nebr , la 
N. D., S. D. 
Kan., Nebr., Mo. 


, Md. (2 
» atin ae Ca C1. Bemem: 


Miss. (1), Ala. (2) 


Kan. (1), Mo. (2) 


4] 


43 


44 
45 


46 
47 
48 


Texas 


Ohio 


Ind., Ky., W. Va. 


Calif., Nev.., 
Utah 
Ida., Mont.., 


Wash., Wyo. 


Conn., R. I., Me., 


Ver. 
N.J., N.Y 
Ariz., Colo.., 
N. M,. Okla 


Ore.., 


Texas 
Ohio 
Ind. 
Ark. (1 
Calif. 


), La. (2) 


Ida. (1), Oreg. (1), 


Ver. (1), Conn. (2 
N. J. 
Okla 


Mich. 
N. D.C) 
Fe gD 


, Minn. (2) 
Ga. (2) 


Wash. (1 


), RI 


*Figures in parentheses indicate number of regiments from the state 


named. 











The two armored divisions will be the 49th, composed of 
men from New Mexico and Texas; and the 50th, composed 
of men from California, Nevada and Oregon. 
will furnish Mechanized Cavalry 


Squadron. 


Wyoming 


one Reconnaissance 
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from the following states and territories 


Maine Colorado 
New Hampshire Illinois 

New York South Dakota 
Kentucky Arizona 
Pennsylvania Montana 
Virginia Utah 


West Virginia 
Florida 


Hawaii (2 
Puerto Rico (2 


Delaware and the District of Columbia are to organize 
coast and antiaircraft artillery units. 


Where Criticism Is Healthy 


During the war the Journat often received letters from 
commanders, junior officers and enlisted men in combat 
units in which certain changes in Tables of Organization 
and Equipment were strongly urged. Ordinarily these 
changes involved adding from one to several men in the 
infantry battalion or in some cases the addition of whole 
units as organic parts of the division or regiment. Most of 
these arguments, based on combat experience, were sound 
and very often they were, in one form or another, incorpo 
rated into changes s announced later by the War Department. 

In a great many cases, the principal stumbling block to an 
increase in the Tables of Organization was one that the 
soldier in the field often overlooked—the question of man 
power. Let us assume that the rifle company is allotted one 


more rifleman, That would mean an increase of 


a basic. 
three men per battalion, nine per regiment and twenty 
seven per division. With sixty-nine infantry divisions in 
the Army when it was at its peak strength the addition of 
only one basic to each rifle company meant that more than 
1,800 men had to be obtained from one source or another. 
Either these men had to be diverted from some other unit or 
additional replacements had to be obtained by stepping up 
the rate of inductions by Selective Service. 

It has been argued that the necessary additions could have 
been made by decreasing. the total number of divisions and 
increasing the size of the standard ground division. That 
would seem to be a solution in line with recent recommen 
dations to the War Department by a board which analyzed 
the operations of the Army in the European Theater. The 
board recommended that Army Ground Force units be re 
organized to obtain increased mobility, shock action and 
fire power and in general found that these ends could be 
obtained in the infantry division by the addition of a large 
organic tank unit; by making infantry weapons lighter and 
more maneuverable; by equipping the antitank company 
with tanks and the cannon company with self-propelled 
howitzers; and by increasing the fire power of the organic 
division artillery. 

The point is that even a minor change in Tables of Or- 
ganization or Tables of Equipment during the war de- 
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[he eighteen separate regimental combat teams will come 


manded the closest scrutiny and study of ev: 
problem by the War Department. A caret 
based on reports from all theaters, and weig| 
lems of procurement and training had to be 
with the end in view of bringing the war to a c! 


Quick) 
and as economically as possible. There is evid z x 
changes which were deemed imperative wer e 7 ba 
others were not does not indicate a lack of pathy g 
understanding by the high command but rathe: the ¢yi, 
ence of convincing reasons for maintaining the «atys oy, 
Our officers and men in the field were thinkiv + in tem 
of improving the Army and that is a healthy sion fo, h. 
future. That they went to the time and trouble to cet thes 


ideas into print is even healthier. That many of the ides 
broached by lower echelons during the war have found the; 
way into recommendations on which the future Amy wi 
be built augurs well for our military establishment in ¢h 
years to come. 


History Lessons 


A most cogent argument against the unification of the 
armed services is a lesson from history given a Congressional 
committee by a well known military commentator. 

The Spanish Armada was defeated, this commentato; 
told the committee, because its commander, a brass bai 
known to history as the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, was ; 
ground forces general who did not know how to use se 
power. 

Despite the logic and persuasiveness of this argument \ 
remain undismayed. We are certain that if this commen 
tator continues his historical research he will in time lear 
that another invasion, far larger in scope, succeeded despit 
the fact that its commander, like the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, was a ground forces officer with a background o! 
training in the Infantry arm. His name is Eisenhower 
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All-inclusive and Well-Rounded 
The American people, predisposed toward disarmament 


and pacifism by native complacency and a reluctance | 
“waste” money, still seem unable to grasp the fact owe we 
came perilously close to losing the past war almost befo 
we got into it. As General Marshall’s Report points out 
was only the sturdy and stubborn resistance put up by t! 
British and the Russians during the time we were scram 
bling to arms that kept the enemy from our very door 
Certainly of all the lessons that might be extracted from 
World War II the most compelling is the need for future 
preparedness in terms of mobilization of manpower and 
industry and in high-level planning. Our experience 
the late conflict would indicate that this preparedness mus 
be all-inclusive and well-rounded. The aim of our futur 
training must be to produce a smooth- -working, hard-hitting 
sea-ground-air force, capable of operating in any one ele 
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nave such an effect on the Army. 


-ombination of two, or in all three simul 
| equal ease. 

at the advent of the atomic bomb with the 
ty of its being combined with pilotless, radio 
ssiles, makes the specific future roles of our 
Few will dis- 
ry that the exploitation of atomic energy will 
t on warfare that cannot now be predicted. But 


argely a matter of conjecture. 


eason yet apparent for relegating armies and 


b avies ashcan. To turn to General Marshall’s Report 
ce more, the former Chief of Staff holds that the new 
nowledge only increases the need for military training for 
yrcitizenry. It seems reasonable to believe that in the mass 
} steria, the disruption of communication and public health 
cilities and general chaos which would follow an atomic 
back on this country only a trained and disciplined people 


wuld rally and beat off the enemy. It would be complete 
» to let the march of science turn us to apathy merely 
tecause laboratories of the future may make our present 
apons bsolete. 
But whatever the effect of atomic power it would seem 
: flexible sea-air-ground striking force is a prerequi 
f any national defense policy worthy of the name. 
s the reasoning behind the proposal for unification of 
services into a single department of defense. Certainly 
ur experience in Europe and, more particularly, in the 
ruly triphibious operations in the Pacific, bears this out. 
[here are many lessons to be learned from World War 
|. The most important are our need of a balanced power 
ind, sea, and air—capable of rapid expansion, and a con 
inuing state of national preparedness—military, industrial 


pnd psychological—for whatever dangers the future might 


ring 
ng 
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Science and the Soldier 


It woul | take a singularly obtuse person to sugge st that a 
max has been reached in the continuing series of near 
racles the physical scientists performed during and since 
ne war. And Army Ground Forces in recognizing the im 
ications of scientific warfare is doing the natural, if not 


the inevitable thing in planning to detail selected ground 


ees ofhicers from the Regular Army to attend courses of 
idvanced study in the physical sciences at certain American 

iiversities. Tentative subjects to be covered include com 
hunications engineering, electronic 5 automotive e ngineet 
ig, optics and light, acoustics, meteorology, the guidance, 

pulsion and aerodynamics of guided missiles, and atomic 
nergy. [he courses are on the graduate level leading to 


master s degrees. 


[his recognition of the importance of the physical sci 
neces in war suggests that in the future the rdle of scientist 


Bs Warrior will not be uncommon. The many scientific de 


elopments that came to light during the war were bound to 
y. And it is all to the good. It 
be regretted that so far Ground Forces haven't 


hown a similar degree of interest in the knowledge that the 
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an on! 


We know otf no 
ground forces officer who is willing to deny that man is the 


social scientists have to offer the soldier. 


final and decisiv e element in war, but there seems to be no 
organized effort to learn and to apply what the social 
scientists and the social engineers know about man to the 
problems of troop leadership. It is in this field that officers 
of the Ground Forces should lead the way. They, more than 
either the Air or Service Forces, know that leadership in 
combat often provides the margin between victory and de 
teat. 

Think back on the big problems in human relationships 
that the Army faced during the war. There was the AWOI 
problem in this country in 1942-43; the deeply disturbing 
problem of understanding the mentally ill, the psycho 
neurotics; the problem of the relationship between officers 
and men; the problem of inadequate leadership on the part 
of young officers, hurriedly trained and thrown into battle 
the problems of leadership confronting men who had neve: 
commanded more than a regiment but who were given the 
responsibility of commanding a division, a corps, an army ot 
even an army group. These are but a few of many perplex 
ing situations. It is not argued here that the social scientists 
could have solved them all and overnight, or that know! 
edge of the social sciences was not used, nor is it suggested 
But our future 
leadership would be stronger and better able to accomplish 


that experience is not the best teacher. 


its tasks if, let us suggest, every regimental commander or 
higher had the equiv alent of a master’s degree in one of the 
social sciences, and if every field and company officer had at 
least one full and compre shensive course in psychology 

There can be no question but that all the knowledge and 
research of the social scientists should be available to the 
officers who lead Americans in battle. If the men who are 
to use the new weapons of war are to be trained in the 
sciences that form their basis, it is even more important 
that the oficers who lead and teach men should be trained 
in the sciences that deal with human beings 
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Anonymous Correspondence 


Occasionally an anonymous letter or article comes into 
the JOURNAL editorial offices that we would like to publish 
because it telis something our readers should know, or be 
cause it expresses a thought that is stimulating and impor 
tant In fairness to ourselves and our readers, however, the 
Journat will not publish anything unless we know who the 
author is. If the author insists on anonymity we will not 
disclose his identity—but we must know who he is. 

Aithough this policy has cost us several excellent articles 
in the past few years, we believe that the background and 
peel of the author is important in evaluating the 
Where the ma 
anonymous communica 
the protagonists for either side should have 
enough respect for their own opinions to stand accountable 


worth of a story or the sincerity of a letter. 
terial is controversial (and most 


° ‘ 
tions are 


for them—if not to the reading public, at least to the editors 
of the JourNnat. 
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The Honor Roll 

[hese are trying times for the Honor Roll editor. Trans 
fers and deactivations represent a major problem, especially 
since we make every effort to avoid the injustice which 
would be involved in dropping a unit which has already 
established a record for itself, but temporarily fails to meet 
the standard of the Honor Roll through no fault of its own. 

Ihe policy has always been to carry such units until they 
are again in a position to comply with the requirements. 
Che 31st Infantry, for instance, occupies an honored posi 
tion, even though most of its men became casualties on 
Bataan, and it has only recently been reactivated. 

Similarly, we will continue to carry National Guard 
units on the Honor Roll through the period of reorganiza- 
tion, until they are again in a position to give The INFANTRY 
Journnat the wholehearted support they customarily ex- 
tend. In the near future, the JourNaAL will reinstitute its 
policy of checking with the commanders of individual units 
on the Honor Roll. Meanwhile, we have eleven units mov 
ing up this month. The 27th and the 168th Infantry have 
completed seven years of one hundred per cent enrollment, 
and move up a notch. The 2d Battalion, Texas State Guard, 
moves up into the four-year bracket, the Camp Wheeler 
IRTC, the 417th Infantry and the 103d and 325th Glider 
Infantry Regiments complete three years on the Honor 
Roll. Finally, the 74th Regiment, New York Guard, gradu 
ates from the one-year group with the completion of two 
years of all-out membership. 


pa 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to Constitution 

At a Special Meeting of the Executive Council, U. S. 
Infantry Association, on January 25, 1946, a resolution was 
unanimously passed calling for a Special Meeting of Active 
Members of the Association to be held at the offices of the 

\ssociation in the Infantry Building, 1115 17th Street 
NW, at 4:30 P.M. (1630 hours), Friday, May 17, 1946. 

The purpose of the special meeting is to vote on a pro- 
posed Amendment to Section 2, Article VI, of the consti- 
tution of the Infantry Association. The full texts of the 
current section and the proposed amendment, together with 
a ballot for the use of active members, appear on this page. 

Amendments to the constitution of the Infantry Associa- 
tion may be made only by an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of all ballots cast by active members of the Association vot- 
ing in person, or by written proxy, or by letter ballot. The 
mailing of such proposed amendments to the last known 
address of any active member, or their publication in The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, not less than sixty days before the date 
of the meeting, constitutes due notice. 

Active members are those members of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation who are commissioned officers of the Infantry arm, 
active or retired, of all components of the Army of the 
United States; commissioned officers of other arms and the 
services and bureaus of the Army of the United States who 
were ever commissioned in the Infantry arm; and general 
officers, active or retired, of the Army of the United States. 
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Ballot on Proposed Chang: | 
Section 2, Article VI of 1). 
Constitution of The U. § 
Infantry Association 


This ballot is for the use of Active \\\. mber: 
of the U. S. Infantry Association. Pers: eligi 
ble to cast ballots should fill it out and ail js 


promptly to: Secretary, U. S. Infantry Associa 
tion, Infantry Building, 1115 17th Stree: NW 
Washington 6, D. C. On the face of the enve. 
lope there should be written: “Vote on Proposed 
Amendment to Constitution.” Ballots must be 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Association 
before the Special Meeting of Active Members 
of the Infantry Association which is called fo; 
4:30 P.M., Friday, May 17, 1946, at the Infan- 
try Building. Ballots will be opened and the re 
sults tabulated at this Special Meeting. 


Add to Section 2, Article VI, which now reads 
The officers shall be a President, a Vice 


President, and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
be general officers or Infantry officers on active 
duty, and Active Members of the Association. 
The President and Vice President shall be 
elected by vote of the Active Members and 
shall hold office for two years, or until their 
successors are duly elected and have qualified 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be appointed 
by and serve at the will of the Executive 
Council, 


the following amendment to Section 2, Article 


VI: 
Provided, That the Executive Council may 


in its discretion, appoint as Secretary-Treas 
urer a retired Infantry or general officer, not 
on active duty, who is an Active Member of 
the Association. 


[_] For the Amendment 
[_] Against the Amendment 


(Rank and Organization) 


Mark envelope: “Vote on Proposed Amend- 
ment to Constitution” and mail to: Secretary, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 17th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C., to reach him not 
later than May 17, 1946, when the ballots vill 
be opened. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
20\st Infantry 
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34th Infantry 

3d Infantry 

130th Infantry 

35th Infantry 

124th Infantry 

1 ith Infantry 

22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 


: 2.0.0.8. 9,0. 0.8.3 
161st Infantry 

2d Infantry 

30th Infantry 

33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 

7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
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29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
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th Infantry 
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*&&kk2d Infantry Division 
*&**x94th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


**IBth Infantry Division 
**5th Infantry Division 








28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
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140th Infantry 

General Service School 
Philippine Army 

163d Infantry 


kkk 

149th Infantry 

13th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 


xk 

503d Parachute Infantry 

359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

39 1st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Staff, ‘Texas State 
Guard 

795th MP Battalion 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry / 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 

417th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 


kk 
390th Infantry 
2d Bn., 311th Infantry 


120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 


Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 
56th Armored Infantry Bn 
109th Infantry 
5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 
790th MP Battalion 
738th Tank Battalion 
5th Infantry 
12th Infantry, NYG 
1880th Engr. Aviation Bn 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry 
2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
51st Armored Infantry Bn 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 
3d Bn., 102d Infantry 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn 
74th Regiment, NYG 


* 

18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 
726th MP Battalion 

143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn 
331st Infantry 


125th Infantry 
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Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 
Brigade, Tennessee State 
Guard 

3d Bn., 147th Infantry 

317th Infantry 

101st Infantry 


























Concerned With the Future 
lo the Editors of The Inpanrry JourNaL: 


I am back in civilian life. I am in the building business, and 
as an architect whose work is practically stopped (not started) 
by material shortages and labor difficulties, | can hardly afford 
the subscription. However, a check is enclosed because I am 
concerned with the future of the nation. I hope you will run 
some articles on possibilities of the nation over the next decade 
it least and the veteran's part in it. 

Are you going to run The Inranrry Journat as a service 
journal or as a veteran's mouthpiece? Let's talk service, not 
rewards for having served. 

COLONEL 


>» The Journat will continue to be a service journal, for sol- 
diers and civilians who want to keep up with Army thought 
and discussions. The Journat will be of interest to veterans 
whose military service has made them feel a responsibility as 
citizens for the future Army, and who want to see how the 
Infantry and the Army develop. 

The contents of the Journat will be generally broad 
rather than narrowly technical, for we believe that a good 
Infantryman must have some interest in everything that 
touches on warfare. The Journat will still be primarily 
issued for the professional soldier, as for the past forty-two 
years. But we will still do our best to make it readable and 
worth the while of any civilian interested in national and 


. 


world security 


A Lousy Soldier? 
lo the Editors of The lInranrry Journa! 


A sweetly prepared form letter with a prettily mimeographed 
signature has reminded me that, upon separation from service, 
[ failed in my patriotic duty by neglecting to indicate my posi 
tion as to membership in the Organized Reserve. 

[he reason? I was a lousy soldier! An Infantry “buck” in 
World War | who re-upped for the same branch. Almost 
through Benning when informed that, being over thirty-eight, 
I couldn't graduate but, if insistent upon troop duty, and if I'd 
finish the course, I would be recommended for Corps of Mili- 
tary Police, Officer's Candidate School. Took the double dose 
of OCS to stay with troops. 

Chen, some clown in Washington discovered I'd had export 
experience and detailed me to Transportation Corps. 

I take nothing away from Transportation Corps overseas, 
where the politicians couldn’t get at them. They did a swell job. 

My station was in the U. S.—at a depot staffed in the upper 
brackets mainly by birds who had grabbed themselves spot com- 
missions to hide out the war in a town they'd seldom left since 
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birth, except to attend a county fair. It was purely coinciden: 

of course, that the major’s brother was a Senator, and that shy the 
colonel was intimate with a Congressman—and that they had 

local friends who liked*the Army well enough to accept ¢ * 


missions for service within almost walking distance of hon, 
The Inspector General's Department finally broke a few hear, Igofantr 
by arranging a few transfers, but couldn’t get them all r, the | 
I'm not at all ashamed that my rating in that type of ser = 
dropped from a sweet string of Es to fluctuate between § an¢ W oe 
VS. Entirely my own fault. Took great pains to let my opin peur, 
ions be known. we 
Couldn't understand an installation (back area) built up » Ge» 
a supervisory staff of about sixty loafing officers because a *. her 
nel was “star gazing”—when the joint could have been just dail 
efficiently operated with two officers—a colonel (with polit pre 
influence, of course) to impress the home town folks, and ee 
shavetail (WAC) to do his foot work, and wake him up fo ie 
lunch. . - ¥ 
Though separated, I’m still on the inactive list and probat leart : 
subject to court-martial—but I've had my say. 
First Lreurenant : 
1 1 1 
Combat Infantry Badge For the Marines } : 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journal rh 
I have just received your letter in which you suggested tha and 
members offer recommendations on any subject they w butto 
like to see discussed. nam 
My own pet subject is the Marine Corps. Not what y made 
think, however. Many persons in the Army have pretty strong I 
opinions re garding the Marines, the gist being that there actu be al 
ally is no need for a Marine Corps, and that the Mar rant 
should be merged with the Army. _ 
I admit that I feel somewhat the same, but I believe that: 
best arrangement would be to have the Marine Corps as an an hone 
phibious corps in the Army. Let them keep their distinctior F 
—in the same way that the paratroopers keep theirs. But isn! the 
it better for them to be a part of the Service that specialized 1 In li 
ground warfare? This is particularly true in regard to tactics batter 
How can officers trained at Annapolis compare with Wes stior 
Pointers in ground tactics? About as well as West Pointers in BiDecen 
sea warfare. Marines have done well, but their casualties ar Ina 
terrific. d hi 
Let that stand, however. There is too much power behin¢ bclud 
the anti-mergers right now. I am not too sure that the presen! rm. 


bill in Congress will pass. 

My suggestion for the present is this. It concerns the ( 
bat Infantryman’s Badge. Certainly those in the Marine Co 
who fought as infantry should be entitled to the badge. Wi 

can't the badge be awarded as a decoration to the web-footed 
infantrymen? 


n 
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cannot be awarded combat pay without Con 
ision, but precedent has already been established 
‘the of decorations by one branch to a member of 
ther e at one time or another all Marine divisions 
rmy higher command, it would appear to me that 
vithin the power of these Army commanders to 
B to men under their command, even though they 
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- l alry Division. 
LIEUTENANT JoHN Bia BEacu. 
b. 59, Bathe Creek, Mich e 
We hat Marine infantry is “Infantry” and fought like 
Inf even if they do spell it with a small “i.” All mem 
m 1c 31st Infantry were awarded the Yangtze Valley 
bb Navy badge) for their service in Shanghai during 
iS the smal! Chino-Japanese war there in 1932. Maybe Lieu 


t Be ch’s sensible suggestion is possible 
4 y 1 


hears infantry Medal 


1) the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


" , While it’s dificult not to be stuffy when talking to guys who 
ved in branches other than the Infantry during the late and 
. >t lamented fracas, at the same time we paddle feet must admit 

here is a difference in us whether we be officer or enlisted man 
The memory of those things which were an unpleasant part of 
in bur daily life is, and I guess always will be, too close for us to 


become embroiled in postwar gripes about things on which 
politicians and newspapers are currently flattering themselves 
So—a suggestion. Let’s have a distinctive button and some 
ind of an organization. (Somebody suggested that a Purple 
ss Jeart shows in most cases what branch you were in.) 

It is logical for The INFANTRY JoURNAL to push this. Move 
ut 


CaprTalin, INFANTRY 


\n Infantry medal was suggested two years ago but somehow 
got changed to the Bronze Star. 
Che Infantry Association has existed for forty-two years 
1 thes ind there is a blue and gold miniature ribbon-shaped lapel 
a button approved for its members. This is not a War Depart 
ment award, however, and it does not distinguish those who 
™ saw combat from those who did not 
eon The Journnat agrees that a former Infantryman ought to 
we be able to wear something that shows what he was. If In- 
arm tantrymen like the idea, we will make the Association ribbon- 
button available again. 


yccupation Articles 
t isn't the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


In line with your policy of more or less changing the subject 
batter of the Journat I should like to offer the following sug- 
stions which I do not think are covered in your outline of 
eis | december | J. ; 

In addition to suggested articles on science, discussion, history 
d humor, I think that it would be entirely to the point to 
clude some articles on the practical phases of occupation in 
tmany and Japan that are meeting with much difficulty on 
be part of the military. Certainly there are competent authors 
the ETO who could submit most interesting articles without 
pardizing their position in the occupation forces. And I 
eo hink if they were allowed to air some of their problems 
rooted Brough the Journat, much of the occupation task could be 
de muc!, easier for those who must carry out policy. 
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I think for the present it is worthwhile to deviate somewhat 
from articles dealing with tactics, etc., and deal primarily with 
the problems of an occupational army; for instance, the estab 
lishment of constabularies is something more or less new in 
army life and, I think, quite worth discussion. I suppose that | 
am driving at what might be encompassed in the general phrase 
that I’ve heard in the ETO “West Pointers ought to be taught 
more history, politics, science and economics in order that they 
may more fully appreciate the problems of an occupation force 

LieUTENANT Joun L. Boperrt 
7th Army Hq., SID 


APO 758, N.¥ 


> The Journat thinks the criticism applies equally to most 
\merican college graduates, let alone those who haven't gone 
to college. Few students of history, politics, science or econ 
omy had the idea that World War II would come, whereas 
That 


however, doesn’t prove that the professional soldier 1S compe 


the professional soldier was always reasonably sure 


tent in history, politics, science, and economics. He usually 
isn't. The need is equally for broad professional soldiers and 
for historians, politicians, scientists, and economists with a 


And both 


need to know more, generally speaking, about the modern 


rounded knowledge of military science and history 


sciences of the human mind. 
The Journ aL will run good articles on oc upation proble ms 
when it can get them 
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“Shoot, Soldier, Shoot”’ 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


['wo articles in particular in the January issue attracted me 
and | congratulate the authors. Lieutenant Colonel John Kelly 
knew what he was talking about in his article “Shoot, Soldier 
Shoot.” Everything he said I could think back on and see how 
right he was. Our platoon was pinned down by a few Jerry 
rilemen shortly after we crossed the Mulde We had 
called for mortar fire and hadn't received it, so we jumped off a 


\iver. 


second time and went through the dug-in Jerries by just using 
marching fire. They had the advantages of cover, concealment 
and observation. The first time we jumped off they surprised 
us and we didn’t put marching fire to good use. The second 
time we jumped off we held fire until they opened up with a 
few rounds on us and then we made the ammo bearers work 
overtime. Our squad had the point of the advance on this 
slight hillside, but we went through with at least a dozen cap 
tured, four killed and four wounded. Jerries, | mean 

Another extremely good article was by Brigadier General 
H. J. Matchett. When I was being retrained for the infantry 
we had to fire and qualify on a 200-yard range just as if we had 
been in basic training. To a man we qualified, but not because 
we wanted to. We did it so that we could get on to field firing 
and learn something that would help us because of where we 
were headed. I believe that the last paragraph in General 
Matchett’s article should be taken to heart by the Army and 
acted upon favorably. 

Now I also have a couple questions | would like very much to 
have answered, if you can possibly do it. 

First of all, | was in the Michigan state troops in January 
1941, and was on guard duty at the Kent County airport shertly 
after Pearl Harbor. Since I’ve been back I have gone to the 
Grand Rapids Armory to see some of my old friends and they 
have been wearing a pre-Pearl Harbor ribbon. Am I entitled to 
wear it too? 

My next question is this. A man discharged from the 23d 
Infantry, 2d Division, says that the 2d Division isn’t entitled 
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to the Army of Occupation ribbon for this war, and | say we 

> because | talked to the company supply sergeant before | 
left and he said that he was requisitioning Army of Occupation 
ribbons and Croix de ribbons tor every man in the 
company, and we were in the 38th Infantry. One of the com- 
pany officers said that the 38th Infantry won their shoulder 
fourragére before the 23d but that the regimental commander 
won't let the 38th wear them. Is that so? 


Guerre 


N. E. Dean, Jr. 
1602 Stoddard Ave., N.E., 
Grand Rapids 5, Michigan. 


> Ihe American Defense 
in the State Guard 
No Army of Occupation medal for World War II has been 
announced. 


Medal is not authorized for service 


Che 23d Infantry received its fourragére first, according to the 
othcial records 


Security 
lo the Editors of The INrFanrry JourNAL: 


\nyone who was overseas knows that a soldier’s ability de- 
creases with his age. Yet the entire reenlistment program of 
What kind of an offer 
is that to draw young men into the peacetime army? 

The posters say the Army is offering the men “Travel, Edu- 
cation, Career, and Security.” The Army must know it has 
just released four million men who are aching to tell the Army 
career aspirants what a bill of goods the first three items of 
that statement really is under the present setup. The only 
thing left to offer the men, that can’t be denied, is the security. 

The only thing the Army can get with an offer like that i 
“live bodies.” What world-beater coming out of high school is 
interested in security? He can get a pension working on a 
garbage wagoy for the city and he knows he can’t make a 
million in four years anyway. It isn’t until he’s in his thirties 
that he be ‘gins to talk about “sharing the wealth, ‘cause I can’t 
get any” or “what I’m interested in now is security.” When a 
man reaches that stage he is no longer good soldier material. 
Che Army must attract smart young men, not “meatballs,” and 
be able to offer them enough to draw them away from civilian 
opportunities. What can the Army offer? 

An apprentice in any skilled job must serve at least eight years 
before he can claim a craftsman’s rating. The Army needs 
every form of skilled Jabor that a civilian industry used. Let's 
open a government technical school in each of the skilled jobs, 
make the men attending enlist for the eight-year period of 
their course. At the end of their course they can remain.in the 
service or go back to civilian life trained craftsmen. They have 
a vocation and the Army has had their services for eight years 
and during the most useful period of their lives from a milite iry 
standpoint. ‘They can’t go to school all the time, so for a vaca- 
tion from their schooling you give them military training. They 
need practical work in their fields to make them skilled so you 
send them out to the different Army posts under competent 
instructors and the Army gets its field work done by trained 
and skilled men 

he schools should carry high academic and practical knowl- 
edge standards. The students should be dropped from the 
courses if they can't do the work. These schools should not be 
the three-month-expert, six-month-genius schools that we have 
seen during the war. 

X-ray and physiotherapy technicians, road and building con- 
struction foremen, surveyors, radio men, photographers, ware- 
housemen, freightmen, auto mechanics, gunsmiths—all could be 
trained in this program and both the Army and their civilian 
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the Army seems to be aimed at security. 


” 





communities, after the man’s tour of duty is 
benefit. — 
That program would offer the Army the ; 
men during their most useful years and tur: 
civilian life trained and useful citizens. Ther 
the men who just want to get away from “; 
‘step-father who beats them,” and men with si 
cuses. Those are the men who will be the p 
men and general soldiers to run the overhead jo! 
The only existing organizations | know of tha 
chace to sit on their tails on the Government's 
parative security are the county homes. 
LIEUTENANT Joun \\ 


Ner, of 
r men ne 


3165 Park Avenue, 
South Plainfield, N. J. 


>» We don't quite agree. The wish for security is 
men. Or to put it the other way, very few 
insecurity. The adventurous man wants enough security 
get back from his adventures. And even if the appeal wer 
put on the basis of seeking adventure, how many would ; 
reach if reasonable pay and regular chow weren't in ¢h 
bargain? 

The wish for protection from insecurity is almost univers) 
But no man is actually secure. Many accidents could happe. 
to him any day. He can die any day. We'd all do better 
we faced such thoughts squarely, much as an Infantryme 
has to do in combat. 

The Journat thinks the security appeal is a sound on 
which will not necessarily discourage the adventurous man 


Ng IN most 
N wish for 


7 7 7 
To the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 


I served in the S-3 Section of the 145th Infantry, 37th In! 
try Division in the States and overseas, a job I thoroughly en 
joyed and devoted all my time and energies to. I also spent 
year and eight months in the IRTC at Fort McClellan rm 
bama, in a specialist battalion as sergeant-major. We trained 
men in radio, wire, message center and intelligence for thirteen 
weeks. This was necessary for the war. 

But now, I blame the overseas troop troubles on the fact th 
men are not trained—not trained for the job of occupation. The 
new trainees should get six weeks of basic training and at leas 
three weeks of civil government. The present kids going 
Japan and Germany should know something of the people 
and the political and religious background of the countries ther 
go to occupy. 

Then the boys going over would realize why they are going 
why it is necessary, and how to get along with the civil 


population. Paut W. Kune, 

Formerly Technical Sergeant 
1381 W. 74th Place 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Journal Index for 1944 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journac: 

We regret to learn that the title-page and index to Yo 
54 and 55 (January-December 1944) of INFANTRY JouRNAL& 
no longer available. We venture to suggest that a notice 
placed in a forthcoming issue requesting readers wh 
longer need their copies to present them to the Library. If yu 


ah 
uv 


can undertake in this manner to help us further shall te 
pretetan. Joun Fatt, 
Chief, Acquisition 1) 
The New York Public Library, NY 18 NY. 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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»organiz ‘ion of the Army 


The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


ne I 
mé ir recent correspondence requested my Opinion 
<a lo reader) as to the subject matter of the JournaL 
she [his same letter stated that the coming issues 
1 dea ly with science, articles of discussion, history, 
4 hur sofar as these matters are related to our Army. 
All tl ove mentioned topics are indeed a propos for the 
cetit RNAL; however, it is my considered opinion that 
.» most » portant idea of all is not specifically mentioned 
melt organization of the Army. 
4 prog idvocating reform of the Army would indubitably 
eapl ind effect—a much needed effect on Army thought, 
it were supported by the most respected of service publications 
The InranrrY JourNaAL. It would again be rendering service 
incalculable value to our Army and nation. 
Natur since | am an enlisted man, many of my arguments 
wv very well be shrugged off. But at any rate, I hope I am not 
sing naive in hoping for an efficient Army. 
To begin at the beginning, there is the officer-enlisted man 


lationship. It is a foregone conclusion that a military organi 
rion must be controlled and administered in a military manner 
someone must give orders, someone must obey orders. But let 
have the man who gives the orders qualified to do so -quali- 
jot because he wears ofhcer insignia, but qualified in him 
if, The Journat is constantly speaking of leadership. Let us 
ve that leadership. Let him in the position of authority be 
ere because he knows his business better than any man 
der him. No, this does not mean that fraternization of off 
and enlisted men should exist, for truly does “familiarity 
eed contempt.” 
Secondly, the present system of promotion should be abol 
ind advancement in grade should depend upon the 
ults of written and practical tests given by an officer not of 
spirant’s organization. This would tend to eliminate the 
vest, most despicable form of Army animal life—the apple 
blisher. 
Next, uniforms of ofhcers and enlisted men should be alike 
cept for insignia of rank. 
Messing facilities and living quarters, while kept separate, 
ust be equal if our Army is to be led rather than driven. 
Our nation is now the most powerful in the world. But what 
the future? Our Army has a grave responsibility to all those 
ho gave their lives in the recently ended war, and it has a still 
eater responsibility to the rest of the nation. This Army 
ould be efficient; it should be the world’s best. It must be 
cient; it must be the world’s best! 
| want to end with an earnest appeal to The Inranrry Jour 
to help us improve our Army. In the past the Journat 
been the advocate of the betterment of our service. I can 
Terry Bull” advocating tank destroyers years before these 
pons were in use. I remember the struggle to rid officers of 
e Sam Browne belt. I have served in the Infantry and I 
y hope the Journat will add its influence toward improv 


g ea he. 


|] 


Corporat Epwarp W. Arxrnson 


7th Sq., 331st Bomb Gp. 


PO) 189 SF. 


The Jounnax likewise wants to see an efficient Army and 
ne of peisclges aims for the future is to help get one. As 


soon as we learn something about the organization of the 
‘uture Army we'll have opinions on it. And we'll probably be 
‘unning articles on better leadership as long as there is an 
Army 

We 
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t agree with Corporal Atkinson that equal messing 


tacilities for officers and enlisted men are necessarily desir 
able. When chow is scarce there should be no luxuries for 
leaders. But at other times, the ofhcer should be able to spend 
his money for extra items if he wants to and it takes nothing 
from the enlisted men. We're inclined to think also that any 
outht with sense will want those who have to give the orders 
to be in as good shape as possible. The commander who is as 
cold and ill-fed as his troops may be is not as likely to do as 
good a job of commanding as the one whose troops take better 
care of him. At the same time, a good commander will se« 
to it that his men are comfortable as possible before 
he thinks of his own comfort. The thing isn’t as simple as 
first thought about “equal facilities” might indicate 
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Souvenir Hunting 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


From the days of my training in the States, there was one 
subject relating to the conduct of our armies in the field which 
was always greeted with a smile and a more or less humorous 
approbation, as being indicative of homespun Americanism of 
a typical nature. This was the seemingly harmless and amus 
ing pastime of “souvenir hunting.” Undoubtedly civilians 
regarded it much as I did. I know that I joked about it to my 
men during training. 

Chen, after 1 was overseas, | found some other aspects of it 
| either saw myself or heard from others of the real difh 
culty that prevented small-unit reorganization after the capture 
of an enemy position as quickly as the tactical situation de 
manded. It wasn’t the exhaustion or disorganization of the 
troops but a wild and completely out-of-hand scramble for 
souvenirs, both from the captured enemy and from the posi 
tions themselves. I know of the actions of units when, during 

1 break-through, an enemy finance unit was reported near 

P ay trains hold a special fascination for the souvenir hunter. 

| have seen the wreckage left of enemy technical units, such as 
communications companies, before our own technical units 
could reach them. In short, I realized that the “souvenirists” 
were a tactical hazard of the first water. 

After the shooting was over, the pickings were really good 
\ny soldier from this theatre could cite a pageful of examples 
[here were numerous instances of disorganization centering 
about liquor warehouses. 

Now the strangest thing was that some officers who were 
otherwise strict disciplinarians smiled on this state of affairs 
with a knowing wink. In fact many of them up through field 
grade joined openly in the scramble. 

The damage is all done now, but we can draw a few lessons 
from it, if we care to face the facts. 

Ly elimination of this waste in another war will require 

A training program that considers the action of stopping 
to A up Lugers a violation of security; and thievery in any 
country as thievery; (2) strict account: ability for and specific 
prohibitions against, looting on the part of units; (3) adequate 
financial and postal regulations to prevent the importation of 
stolen money and equipment into the ZI. 

Well, it’s off my chest, and I feel better. 

Incidentally, though I’m aware that the chances of any of 
this finding its way into print are remote, I'd like to request 
that my name not be used because too many of my best friends 
and superior officers engaged in the activities I described, and 
they wouldn't feel kindly if they knew how 
lights. 


looks by my 


First LreuTEeNanr, 
Infantry 
Hq US Forces in Austria 














Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
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to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for hat it | 





Enlist and Keep Your Grade 


Caustic comment has been directed at the recruiting 
bait” of making temporary enlisted grades permanent. 
Master sergeants form only two per cent of the normal dis 
tribution of the Army but they made up several times that 
percentage of the personnel who have enlisted since the 
rec ruiting drive be pan. | he program has been compared to 
the old Mexican Army—“where there were practically as 
many generals as there were privates.” 

Before condemning this feature of the recruiting drive, 
let's consider the peacetime Army of two years hence and 
evaluate the effect of this program on our milit: iry establish 
ment 

Between 1920 and 1940 the bulk of the enlisted person- 
nel of the Army were men who were below the nation’s 
average in education, business and/or professional experi 
ence, and general IQ. The Selective Service Act resulted in 
lawyers, school teachers, successful business men, personnel 
experts, and other individuals with a variety of skills and 
experiences being trained, side by side, in our great replace 
ment training centers. Their civilian background and ex 
perience constituted a vast reservoir of skills and know ‘ed 
which the Army utilized profitably. In the course of their 
army careers the more qualified of these selectees progressed 
into the non-commissioned grades and many became junior 
othcers 

With the end of the war it was natural that these men 
should set their sights for civilian life. It was natural, not 
only because they had been civilians, but because their 
wartime grades were only temporary. 

When it was announced that these junior officers and 
grade I men could enlist with Regular Army rank of master 
or Ist se rgeant, and others could enlist and hold the highest 
grade they had attained, many men began to think of an 
army career. An unexpectedly high ow of enlistments 
resulted. Many of these men have civilian backgrounds and 
skills that the postwar army needs but would never have if 
it weren't for the “Enlist and Keep Your Grade” bait. 

At the end of the war the junior officers and NCOs rep- 
resented a trained group whose leadership was battle-tested. 
They had earned their rank under conditions that cannot be 
duplicated except in war. Certainly the Army will benefit 
if a large number of these combat-proven veterans make the 
Army their career. Because of the “Enlist and Keep Your 
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the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- be batt! 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


an\ 

actics 
basis TO! 
Grade” program, many of these men are staying in. No be It tak 
ter cadre for a postwar army could be found. bart of t 
Despite predictions to the contrary, T'/Os will not be yp li#The san 
heavy with rank. Our immediate peacetime military a which | 


mitments require an army of something like 1,500,000 me fl—Dn the 


By February 1, 1946, only a third of that number mal enfin glove 


listed. One million more men are needed. Since the m acy tha 
ity of the new men will be entering the Army as privates, i™mpranch 
is evident that the post V-J Day army will have to ands t 
upon the third of its men who enlisted prior to Fe se ined 
1946, to furnish the key personnel. The fact that morililranch, 
NCOs have enlisted than privates, in respect to the T (lind coé 
ratios, is a healthy situation as long as the T /O ratings xeflimbut not 
not greatly exceeded. It will permit organizations to belmew bre 
skeletonized with key personnel able to train fillers i bf varvi 
Allied military observers have remarked that ours ws n ince’ 
an army in the ordinary sense of the word. Rather, uve Let t 
was a combination of experts specialists, each trained fofiminfantr 
a specific job that fitted into a complex pattern. By setenffifent 0 
tion of key personnel the efficient operation of our intricatelllissume 
military machine is assured for the future. The “Enlist zniirmore: 
Keep Your Grade” factor assured the enlistment of suclififhis sev 
key personnel. hen ar 
This discussion would be incomplete if the lesson taughififank m 
us by Germany after the last war were omitted. The Treafifomple 
of Versailles limited the German Army to a token strengtifimosite 


of 100,000 men. For a time the Germans adhered to thif™esic u 
figure to the letter. However, each man was trained sins m 


intensively that the least skilled among them was as qualifimpattalic 
fied as a high ranking non-com or junior officer. W hen hey : 
Germans decided to go all out in expanding their army! ank by 
had a cadre of 100,000 to accomplish the job, which the at \ 
did with a skill the peace-loving nations of the world re reg tration 


Certainly we'd be putting ourselves at the opposite e! id y sm 
the scale if we limited the grades in which men a eniismmoung. 


to a strict T /O ratio. Such action would reduce the exper Org 
ence, skill, and ability reflected in the enlisted personne! «fry f 
our postwar army to a point that would cripple the Ammo m 
seriously. sak: 

Whether the Army is comprised entirely of voluntects jp’! 
not it will find itself ably staffed by key enlisted pers 7 
as a result of the “Enlist and Keep Your Grade” phase of is " - 
recruiting program. i w- 

Caprarn Roserr |). Jones 
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new branch with enthusiasm 


onk-Ini. otry Minor Tactics 
. well conceived minor tactics for tanks and 
unds a concerted effort by tankers and dough 
~~ rest reasonable solution is to go to the extreme 
dct | the Ground Forces a tank infantry battalion, 
nk and one squad of infantry as the section on 
lt the composite infantry platoon and so on up 
Army feel that this would needlessly compli 
y. They feel that flexibility would be lost since 
or infantry alone often are needed. Others sa\ 
o normally operate together and that the advan 
ages ification are practical and conclusive. They say 
at it pays off on the battlefield, that training should be for 
battlctield, and that tank and infantry will fight together. 
ent, such a battalion would develop the minor 
d technique forming the necessary and essential 
sis for tank-infantry action onthe battlefield. 
t takes a lot of time, patience and intelligence on the 
+ of the trainer and the trainee to make a first-class tanker 
he same is true of the infantryman, who has more things 
hich he must be able to do alone than any other soldier 
in the other hand, if tanks and infantry are to work hand 
n glove on the battlefield, we must overcome the old fal 
acy th il 


inch 


fant 





sing ' 
hich | 
fan\ 
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; man can be a good soldier in only one arm or 
[his belief should be uprooted and destroyed. It 
tunds to reason that a man who has served in or has been 
rained in several branches will do better work in his own 
ranch, be it infantry, artillery or armor. 
nd coordinate with educated logic. 
ut not unreasonable. 


He will cooperate 

He will be demanding 

At the same time he will enter each 

It will give the Army a means 

i varying peacetime boredom. It will be a happy relief and 
ncentive to renewed effort. 

Let us assume that a limited number of prov isional tank 
fantry battalions are formed for experiment and develop 
pent of appropriate minor tactics and technique. Let us 
sume a seventeen-week training cycle in armor and in 
mored infantry or, for that matter, infantry. At the end of 
his seventeen-week cycle the men who have been infantry 
men are sent to a tank replacement center and trained as 
an eight-week cycle. On 
ompletion of this training they are graduated into a com 
site battalion in which the tank infantry section is the 
basic unit. These are the provisional tank-infantry battal 
ms mentioned above. They should be the demonstration 
lions at the service schools at Knox, Benning and Sill 
hey should be able to act as basic infantry battalions, as 
ank battalions, and as tank-infantry battalions. The: 
at war strength plus ten per cent and used for demon 
trations and to develop means and methods for tank-infan 
ry small unit codperation. They must be commanded by 
oung, energetic, 


ank men and vice versa over say, 


tt 
Pd ile 


They should 


progressive, battle-wise commanders. 

Organized as at present, the tactics and technique neces 
Bry tor successful battle w ill not necessarily be developed. 
© much will be left to the time when regimental or divi 
n commanders decide that joint exercises are opportune 


too much left to chance. 

Marryin’ up’ on the eve of battle is all right in theory 
ut in practice it will fail because of the idiosyncrasies of 
ferent commanders. We must not make cooperation 
epend or battlefield personalities. Personalities are bound 
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to clash under the strain of combat. [Theretore, there must 
commander. 
whom it will be. 
before the battle 


a tank-infantry battalion. 


be one There cannot be a discussion as to 
lhe union must have taken place months 

Chis union is the composite battalion 

As we take stock otf the past we must keep an eve to the 
future. We must concentrate on the winning of wars to 
come rather than the one just past. Are we organized and 
will we train so that we will enter the next war with tactics 
and techniques applicable to the situation that will then 
confront us? We must not, 
inspiration the solutions of the problems that will face us 
We must organize and train for battle 
administrative efficiency. The squads, sections, and pla 
toons win the fight. If they fail the whole collapses like a 
We must build well and soundly, 
conjecture nor on fleeting coéperation, but on team play 
within the section, within the platoon, and so on—all 
erganized basically for coéperation 


Mator GenerRAL Ortanpo Warp 


we cannot, leave to ¢ hanc e and 


not tor peacetime 


house of cards not on 


In Defense of Small Arms Marksmanship Training 


| agree with the title of General Matchett’s article in the 
January “Let's Battlefield 
article, | find 


author ends. 


JouRNAL, Peach 
\fter having read the 


that there my agreement with the ideas of the 


issue of the 
[ raining.” however, 


General Matchett’s discussion—another phase of the old 


gets 
into an unjustifiable deprecation of the small-arms requali 


volume versus accuracy of fire argument—somehow 
fication program and, even further, to disapproval of Army 
participation in the National Matches. 

Let's be practical. Each small-arms weapon used by the 
services took time and trouble to design. And it seems more 
than coincidence that all of these were provided with sights. 
Conceding the frequent necessity of large volume fire, 
which is better, just one well aimed shot out of ten at a 
definite target, or a hundred per cent of the ammunition 
sprayed out indiscriminately? 

Now about the matter of “battlefield training.” If the 
primary concern there is having green troops fire at any 
thing in an effort to keep them moving, I wonder just what 
kind of a.training problem an S-3 could dream up to accom 
plish this? I can hardly visualize a field exercise in which 
“attacking” 


actual hits made on an in 


no visible targets are apparent to the trainee, 
and in which the number of 
conspicuous target are unimportant. Certainly, men can 
be trained to keep their heads up and continue firing their 
There should be sufficient ammunition around to 
permit that type of training for years to come. But will the 
trainee be impressed with his battle efficiency when he sees 
that his hundreds of random shots have failed to hit any of 
I doubt it. 

Continuous training of the regular military establishment 


necessity. 


Ww cape ms. 


the hidden enemy targets? 
is a Intensive training of regular troops is de 
sirable. But the psychologice al make ‘up of man prohibits the 
indefinite continuance of intensive training in peacetime 

About the best we can hope for in a practical long range 
program will be periodic intervals of intensive training simu 
lating actual battlefield conditions 
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Between those intervals will be periods of normal activity 
available for basic unit training of new men and refresher 
instruction for all hands. It is during these latter periods 
that rifle marksmanship practices should be conducted. 
[here is just as much justification and necessity for periodic 
“mall arms qualification by the infantryman as for the 
periodic operational flights required of the aviator. The 
aviator cannot afford to lose the feel of his plane, and the 
infantryman likewise should not be permitted to lose the 
feel of his weapon. 

[he matter of marksmanship pay is secondary to the 
training consideration of small arms qualification praetices. 
However, | am convinced that the award of a badge and 
extra pay for marksmanship qualification is no less recogni- 
tion of a soldier's proficiency than the gaudier badge and 
the larger amount of extra pay awarded to a “combat infan- 
tryman” for displaying his presupposed ability to perform 
satisfactorily in ground combat against the enemy. 

General Matchett’s final argument proposes Army with- 
drawal from all participation in the National Matches. | 
doubt his full comprehension of the purpose of those 
matches, which are organized by the War Department to 
further small arms training among civilians who, in time of 
national emergencies, are valuable assets to the armed 
forces. Is the Army reluctant to send several of its best shots 
there for a few weeks to set an example for the civilians? 
The Marine Corps is not. I believe that commanding ofh- 
cers of any units “unable to get proper field training because 
they were involved in developing winners for the National 
Matches” should be relieved of command. Further, I fail to 
see how the annual expenditure of a few hundred thousand 
rounds of ammunition for this purpose could materially 
hinder an over-all “battlefield training” program in which 
economy of ammunition is manifestly ignored. 

To conclude, let’s do teach battlefield training, but at the 
proper times and in the logical way. The basic element of 
small arms training—hitting a target Cand not just its adja- 
cent scenery)—cannot be ignored in battlefield training. 
We should not permit a blind drive toward a massed-fire 
type of infantry training to condemn the universally recog 
nized art of marksmanship proficiency. 

LieuTeNant Coronet W. A. Stites. USMC. 
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Courage 

I would like to offer a few observations about courage. In 
my hitch in the 82d Airborne Division, I witnessed the win- 
ning of two Silver Stars, one DSC, and one Medal of 
Honor, as well as numerous gallant acts that were unre- 
warded by decorations. 

Courage was taken for granted in all American troops, 
especially the airborne, because they were volunteers. How- 
ever, courage seemed to wax and wane even among the para- 
troops. When chow was good, the weather dry, the nights 
warm, with very little chicken from the brass, men went on 
dangerous missions with light hearts, performing foolhardy 
deeds left and right without regard for their lives. 

Inversely, when the chow was bad, the weather cold, 
dank, and wet, and the foxholes were full of water, the 
courage of the men seemed to suffer. Routine patrols were 
shunned like poison, and occasionally men displaved actual 
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cowardice betore the enemy. Of course some ¢y behaved 
badly when conditions were good. ; 


Over the course of several campaigns, « ndividual’ eres 
courage seemed to fluctuate. One man foug ike , lie ond 
on Salerno, led suicidal patrols on Anzio, | suffered ; t1 
relapse in Holland, and almost had to be sham 4 jnto ¢, e he sec 
bat, yet in the Belgian Bulge he attacked a :» iching m overn 
nest with more courage than judgment. Hi witaee ws ermal 
pears to have stemmed from his digposition at | Hil arties 

Also, some men showed no concern about }; ping fr  Mikever 0 
planes, but were in deathly fear of being sho: at "Tee Nar 11 
doxically other men sweated out jumps, but too to combes i rect 
as ducks to water. Still other men fearlessly crossed machine [reaties 
gun swept fields but protested bitterly when ordered to g fimpnother 
on night patrol. Evidently their brand of courage wanes fen W’ 
when forced to fight in the dark. ing. | 

A number of men were brave because their egotism neve, an in 
permitted them to believe that they might be killed. They {ity for 
could never picture themselves as a victim of a sniper, ; fimphen h 


ooden 
The | 


he lec 


mortar shell, or an 88. It is not necessary to add that thes 
men usually died quickly in battle, a victim of their ow, 
egotism. 

One Silver Star winner didn’t seem to care a hoot fy 
shell fire, but trembled whenever snakes were mentioned 
The other Silver Star man acted like a lion in combat, by 
was in deadly fear of hand-to-hand encounters in barroom 
brawls. The DSC soldier almost shot me at Salerno through 
sheer nervousness, but later in the Belgium Bulge led 
platoon of lightly-armed paratroopers against nineteen flak 
wagons armed with 20mms, and won the DSC the hard 
way. 

The Medal of Honor man was a quiet young guy named 
Towle. He went up with his bazooka to ward off a bunch of 
tanks, grinning to a buddy as he went, “Well, I'm gonn 
get the Congressional today.” He got it, but posthumously 

This thing called courage is hard to figure out. Some 
men have more than they need, but it sometimes leave 
them. Courage, I would say, can be taught. Timid mer 
occasionally turn into desperate men in battle, rank coward 
are very few in number, while the truly foolhardy men usu 
aly don’t last long. Nope, let somebody else set up a st ind 
ard for courage—for myself, I'll take it where I find it 

Srare SERGEANT Ross S. Carrer 
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information for the Army 
Why is the soldier bored and indifferent toward orienta 


tion when he could be made enthusiastic? The fault lies in 
lack of preparation and lack of enthusiasm on the part of in 
structors which probably is caused by the lack of trained 
personnel. Because an officer can lead men doesn’t prove 
that he can give interesting and informative lectures on cur 
rent events. There must be a selection of instructors based 
upon their own interest, capabilities and background, re 
gardless of rank. A college degree is not essential. It is p 
sible for a non-university man to become expert in many 
subjects without having spent an hour in formal stud 
many do. The trick is to utilize every means o! commun 
cation and education. 

I once heard a lecture given by an officer i» Mili 
Government in Germany to the assembled units © 2 gene” 
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hundred and fifty men heard the whole dis 
ran far over its time limit. These men were 
ne ugh to request a repeat performance. The 
a -ance had the same effect. The officer used no 
7 inything other than honest lecture methods. 
is his preparation. In dealing with Military 
he started with the historical oo * of 
- wing its weaknesses, its economic strength, it 

nies heir programs. He showed how Germany was 
- ‘ed. how Germany's war criminals in World 
never tried or punishe ad. He traced the progress 
we for Germany, how she repeatedly violated 
hy world-wide cartels helped her to become 
nother at. Questions bombarded the speaker. The 
parte because 
re was someone telling them something new and 


en V they were le ‘arming some 
ming | 
in interesting manner. He was showing them ‘the neces 
ty for Military Government. He broke off the first period 
heard someone who was squirming on the hard 
oden seats say, “Let's take a break.” 
The next issue started with the “let’s take a break” idea 
he lecturer showed how such indifference on the part of 
he world led to’ the failure of the stop-the-aggressor pro 
ram. He then discussed MG, its weaknesses and its ac 
e iplishments, how the soldiers can help, how the people 
ck home can help. For various reasons MG has many 
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IEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. BEAN served as G-2 of the 
43d Infantry Division in the Pacific (page 42) 

on. 

i* 


PRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE is a JOURNAL author 

{long standing. This is the fourth article of a series on 
the psychoneurosis problem the Army faced during th« 
var (page 31), 
COLONEL DANIEL K. EDWARDS served in the 
(-3 section of I Corps in the Hollandia campaign and in 
the G3 section of the Eighth Army during the Philip 
pine operation. He recently was graduated from the 


\rmy and Navy Staff raw oh (page 8) 


IEUTENANT 


sENERAL OF 
t \tot 


THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER is Chief 
United States Army (page 15). 


oe} 


IEUTENANT SYLVESTER J. HUNTER Served with the 135th 


Infantry 34th Division in Italy page 27). 
ke 
‘PTAIN | OWELL M. LIMPUS, Inactive, is a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy and military writer and 
. PRIL, 1924 


They hired 
He handled them well 
After the lecture many men said, 
His “ 
dug out by a great deal of reading and personal enthusiasm 
This particular officer is a much sought-after speaker tor 
the various units which are 
Germany. 


critics among the soldiers stationed in Germany. 
their criticisms at the speaker 
agreeing or disagreeing. 
“there’s onions 


a boy who knows his onions!” wert 


stationed about Augsburg 
[his man’s experience proves that the interest is there 


There are willingness and ability to learn. But the right 
approach must be employed to meet them 

None can ignore the fact that the soldier needs to be 
informed, whether through briefing before a scouting mis 
sion or through a discussion of the reasons for his being in 
the Army in the first place. 


ending of ; 


The ending of the war or the 
1 particular mission does not end the morale 
proble m. naan indeed, is in direct ratio to the soldier's 
understanding of the problems and obstacles facing himself 
and his buddies. Re spect for the average soldier's abilities 
his intelligence and his democratic instincts can have a tre 
mendous effect upon the quality of information and educa 
tion he receives. Condescension can only arouse disgust and 
bitterness. 
A more wide-awake program of information in the Army 
can do much to bring this about. 
Private First Crass A. | 
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New York Dail) 
ke 


commentator for the News (page 16 


SENATOR BRIEN MCMAHON of Connecticut is the chairman 
of the Senate Special Atomic 
(page 22). 


Committee on Energy 


oe 
Mayor OAK LEAF spent three years in the G-2 section of an 
infantry division during World War II (page 19). 
ik 
CAPTAIN WILLIS C. ROWE Commanded 
mored infantry in Europe. He is the 
Everlasting Glory of the Infantry,” 
the March issue of the Journar 
ke 
COLONEL EDWIN M. VAN BIBBER Commanded the 
fantry, 79th Division, 
page 36 


company of ar 
“To the 
which appeared 


(page 24). 


author ol 
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during the crossing of the 


od 
YAMASHITA, Japanese conqueror of 
Malaya, later was defeated in the Philippines He wa 
hanged in Manila recently after a U. S. Military Com 


mission held him responsible for atrocities committed by 
troops under his command (page 16). 
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Leadership Is Similar In Every Field 
HUMAN LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY. By Sam A. 


Lewisohn. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1945. 112 Pages; Index; $2.00 


Much that this author brings out about leadership far from 
the battlefield parallels leadership in armies. This strikes the 
military reader in Mr. Lewisohn’s very first chapter when he 
discusses labor participation in management, quoting Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, the English Socialists, as follows: 

No self-governing workshop, no trade union, no profes- 
sional association, no coéperative society, and no local au- 
thority—and no office or industrial enterprise belonging to 
any of these—had yet made its administration successful on 
the lines of letting the subordinate employees elect or dis- 
miss the executive officers or managers whose directions 
these particular groups of employees have, in their work, to 
obey. This, again, has not been for lack of trial. Innumerable 
self-governing workshops in different industries and in dif- 
ferent countries have experimented in electing their own 
foremen and managers and their own executive committees, 
with an invariable result. It is, we suggest, a matter of psy- 
chology. The relationship set up between a foreman or 
manager, who has, throughout the working day to be giving 
orders to his staff, and the members of that staff, who, as 
sembled in the evening as a general meeting or a committee, 
criticise his action or give him directions, with the power of 
dismissing him if he fails to conform to their desires, has 
always been found to be an impossible one." 


Much written since the War ended about the officer-enlisted 
relationship has overlooked this essential point in its insistence 
on a “democratic army.” Not until human nature can be 
changed (and I'm one who thinks we are going to find practical 
ways to change ourselves if we don’t blow ourselves up first) 
can we conceive of leaders and led not being pretty distinct. 

Mr. Lewisohn has some sensible things to say about capital- 
ism and big business, and doesn’t attempt to idealize either. 
He thinks that the worst exploitation today of workers is in 
“small-scale, sweatshop industry, where boss and wage-earner 
work side by side.” Such bosses can use hard-boiled personal 
driving more readily than foremen in big factories. 

And I wonder whether the hard-boiled sergeant doesn’t have 


*In The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement (London: Longmans, Green 
& Company, 1921), pp. 467-468 
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his counterpart in many places in civilian life. The sergesy ost, hen 
or the captain) can't, of course fire the private from his jo sats 
I also find this author's comments on the mind of the ep eighin 
ployer applicable in a number of ways to military leadership ears 
Read the following, for example: . 4 al 
The modern tendency to become partisans of the under iiissembl 
privileged and to focus interest on their problems has resulted iMrility v 
in a neglect of the function of leadership. Students hay \ box 
centered their discussion on the rights of the underdog. Thisctions 
interest in the non-privileged became prominent in the nine pe of t 
teenth century partly because of obvious abuses, it is tre all w 
but also to a large extent because of the impatience wih{% This 
authority innate in human beings. The revolt against old whic 
fashioned father tyranny was expressed in such books afii™p-publi 
Samuel Butler's The Way of All Flesh. Such over-emphassfilew we 
on one side of the problem, the status of the subordinate, sfiirst vol 
being replaced by a larger view. Those interested in in Jany w 
proving industrial relations appreciate that effort should «lofi | hay 
be directed to the task of making leadership more effecw{fiMways 
and constructive. For the securing of adequate leadershiy train 
is vital under any system. In the existing situation, thee {Mind | | 
leaders are the employers and those on the road to becoming {ir and 
employers. bemed 
When things are not going right, it is common sense | n in 
start at the top in locating the cause of the difficulty eapon 
When difficulties arise in any organization, whether it ee spc 
an athletic team, a philanthropic organization, or an indusy eadin 

one should likewise first study the psychology of the perso mall 
in charge. There is no need to inquire at the start whether HBr typ 
his followers or subordinates have met him halfway. arfare 


In industrial relations much has been said of the necessi 
of codperation by both sides, with the implication that the 
managers and the managed are to an equal degree resp 
sible for the outcome. Particularly in collective bargaining 
is it said that coéperation should be the guiding principe 
After the bargain is concluded, however, we still have the 
problem of leadership. For leadership is behind all the « 












namics of production. Without leadership, co6peration ww" ma 
be tepid and barren of results. : 
T. 


The fact, therefore, is that the responsibility for bring"? 
about sound relations between employers and employees 5 
not equally divided. The individual initially resp nsible and 
influential in the industrial scene is the employer or ™ 
ager . 
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intelligently relates leadership to industrial suc- 
nal well-being in the rest of his discussion—on 
| Effectiveness” and “Managers of Tomorrow.” 
: hic bo imost devoid of industrial clichés. It has especial 
1 eaders of industry who have labor troubles, with 













res| , interest for the military leader with his sometimes 
; ilar | ms.—G. V. 
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The Whole Story of Hand Guns 
HE Ni. \ BOOK OF SMALL ARMS: Votume I—Pisrors 
wp Pu vorvers. By W. H. B. Smith. Washington and Har 
risbu National Rifle Association and Military Service 
Publis: ng Company, 1946. 638 Pages; 600 Halftone Illus 
: trations, Index; $10.00. 
’ [his comes as near being the whole story of modern pistols 
: revolvers as you could expect to find in one volume. Over 
‘es handguns and their ammunition are pictured and de 
J bed in the text and the 600 finely reproduced illustrations. 
[he weapons include every model of any importance manu 
tured in every country that has ever made such weapons. 
hey run from the tiny German Kolibri 2.7mm. which weighs 
wt pean few ounces to the unwieldy 11.75mm. Montenegrin Gasser 
his jo eighing four to five pounds. The first fifty pages are given to 
the MM concise history of hand-gun development and to descriptions 
dership general pistol and revolver types. All of the important serv 
weapons of all armies are described at length, to include dis 
: under flmssembly and assembly, and all widely used police and general 


rility weapons are given similarly full descriptions. 

\ book thus complet e is a necessity for identification of col 
ctions of foreign pistols and revolvers and a clear understand 
g of their operation. It is the one thorough reference needed 
all who are interested in modern hand-guns. 

This book is the first of a series of several volumes, the next 


is true 


ice with 
















inst old MM which will deal with rifles and shotguns. The author and 

D00ks asfio-publishers can take much pride in the conception of this 

-mphasifi™mew weapons series and especially in its thoroughness. This 

linate st volume is also such a first-rate example of printing that 

1 in im fMany will eagerly await the other books of the series. 

vuld alof@ I have never been a gun bug in any real sense, though I have 

effectwvefiiM@lwavs enjoyed such pistol firing as came in the normal course 

adership Mt training and managed to make expert two or three times. 

mn, theefilind I have never been willing to take sides in the arguments 

ecoming iimpr and against the pistol as a military weapon for it has always 
remed to me that in war there must inevitably be many a situa 

sense | n in which a hand-gun would be the most convenient 
eapon. It has always seemed to me that pistol shooting is 

her it be lihe sport that probably more than any other trains a man in 

industy Meadiness of nerve and keenness of eye. The NRA Book of 

person mall Arms: Pistols and Revolvers is a summary of the particu 

whether t type of firearm that has seen more close action in modern 

I. arfare and in modern policing than any other.—G. V. 
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ac ANDING OPERATIONS: STRATEGY. PSYCI 1OLC GY, 

have the TACTICS, POLITICS, FROM ANTIQUITY TO 1945. 


By Dr. Alfred Vagts. Harrisburg: Military Service Publish 


ing Company, 1946, 822 Pages; Maps; Illustrations; Index. 
$5.00 F . 
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Dr. Alfred Vagts, author of A History of Militarism, has now 
itten a thorough and deeply interesting work on landing 
perations. He covers landing operations from the earliest days 
recorde| military history, beginning with Greek amphibious 
ntfare, and comes right down through to the last amphibious 
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operations in the Pacific Ocean during World War Il. Nothing 
as exhaustive has been written in this military field before 

Up to the time of modern total war, Dr. Vagts points out, 
wars fought entirely on land could arise. But “total war allowed 
no more of evasion of amphibious or, better named, tri-elemental 
war. War could no longer exclude landing operations. 
War was to come back to earth again for all decisions. Even 
the Axis admirals realized that ‘combined operations represent 
the most effective form of naval warfare’.” 

Naturally, when the United States came 
amphibious character was intensified. “for 
more action along the shores of the Axis-controlled continents,” 
although at the same time “there was really little popular real 
ization of the 


into the war its 


The demand was 


tactical tasks involved in actual littoral war on 
land and also in the air, where it had never really ceased. It 
was regarded far too much in the terms of the old-style pre 
aviation landings. Or, 
familiarity with landings and their problems, due to the series 


in other words, our long continued un 


of continental wars, had been reflected in a general neglect of 
the landing problems. But we went right ahead to overcome 
this problem in the end. 

In the first part of his book Dr. Vagts has some excellent 
discussion on the scope and possibilities of landings; on supreme 
command and coéperation in combined operations; on the 
strategy, tactics and logistics of landing operations; on prepat 
ing and planning for them; and on their political-psychological 
aspect. In his discussion he draws from the whole of war but 
particularly from World War II for illustrations. And in the 
parts devoted to ancient and medieval landing operations, and 
in those on such warfare in the modern world, we see how the 
old original problems of conducting this type of warfare grew 
in scope and how specific problems continually arose. 

We need more complete treatments of other major types of 
warfare such as this fine book of Dr. Vagts’. 
the scholar to warfare, 


Che approach of 
especially when the scholar writes as 
as Dr. Vagts, is highly rewarding to all who seek 
a broad view of warfare. 


interestingly 
If war ‘should prove to be unavoidable 
in the future there is no certainty that we shall be able to con 
duct war without landing operations. Unquestionably Dr. 
Vagts’ Landing Operations: Strategy, Psychology, Tactics, Poli 
tics from Antiquity to 1945 will be a major source of reference 
for those who may be charged with the conduct of future 
operations of the kind as well as for all who are interested in 


the history of warfare, ancient and modern.—G. V. 
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Army Paper 


THE STORY OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. By Bud 
Hutton & Andy Rooney. New York Rinehart & ¢ ompany, 
1946. 240 Pages: - $3.00. 


Che Story of The Stars and Stripes by Bud Hutton and 
\ndy hit the bookstores this month. 
humorous anecdotes and a few of the 
which appeared in some pe Nese of the Army newspaper, the 
Hutton-Rooney opus makes for entertaining re: ding 


Rooney Spiced with 


better by-lined stories 


Sut by the greatest stretch of the imagination it does not 
justify its titlke—The Story of the Stars and Stripes. 
the story of Bud Hutton and Andy Rooney covering a part of 
the European war. 

The layman and ex-serviceman unfamiliar with the problems 


Rather it is 


of editing, printing and distributing a newspaper could hardly 
read the book without forming the opinion that a bunch of 
eccentrics, drunks or zanies were solely responsible for The Stars 
and Stripes. 

To tell the story adequately would require extensive research 
and collaboration with staff members of all the editions which 
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blossomed in England, Northern Ireland, Africa, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Germany and the Pacific theater. 

And it would tell more of the work of the sober, competent 
newsmen who never saw a “battle of pastepots” but did a work- 
manlike job of putting out a daily newspaper in Africa, Europe 
or the Pacific much as they did as civilians in Atlanta, Akron, 
Chicago or New York. 

Bud and Andy's book does provide an insight into some of the 
problems confronting civilian newspapermen who suddenly 
found themselves with an ASN and the task of publishing an 
honest newspaper that had to meet the approval of high Army 
othicials. 

As the book points out, no one had ever prepared an Army 
manual on how to publish a newspaper, yet there was hardly 
a general, or a private for that matter, who didn’t know all the 
answers and couldn't improve on the job being done by men 
who had spent many years in the newspaper business. 

Bud and Andy wrote: 

Che man on the city desk ran The Stars and Stripes, and as 
1 sergeant or corporal or whatever he happened to be at that 
time probably wielded more immediate influence over the wel- 
fare and morale of the four million American citizens fighting 
in Europe than any general except Eisenhower. A lot of gen- 
erals didn't like to believe that, but the privates in their com- 
mands could have told them so.” (At one time, the managing 
editors of three editions ot he Stars and Stripes held the rank 
of private first class. 

Che book tells of the persistent fight of the enlisted men to 
keep The Stars and Stripes from becoming an Army orientation 
medium rather than just a newspaper. 

Chey wrote 

“Someone was always trying to make it the soldiers’ and this 
service's, or the soldiers’ and that service's, the soldiers’ and this 
general's or the soldiers’ and that general's. Virtually no one 
except the staf and a fellow named Dwight Eisenhower ever 
figured it ought to be just the soldiers’ newspaper.” 

But for the most part the book concerns people Hutton and 
Rooney met and worked with. These stories make good copy 
and are worth the time of reading but they are not the story of 
I'he Stars and Stripes. In the preface the authors state, “We 
can only tell a little of The Stars and Stripes as we saw it.” 

Lewis Gannett, New York Herald Tribune critic, writes: 

“It is a rollicking, roistering book full of hooey, hokum, Holly- 
wood, near-Hemingway, genuine Hutton and a little Rooney, 
and there's still plenty of room for some relatively sober 
alumnus to write a history of the daily newspaper of the United 
States Armed Forces all over the world.” 

That sums it up.—Arr Force. 
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Civil War Strategy 


STRATEGY IN THE CIVIL WAR. By Barron Deaderick. 
Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1946. 
194 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


rhe interest which the Civil War holds for large numbers 
of Americans, and not by any means for Army men alone, is 
apparent from the success of books on that War in recent years. 
Che excellence of the many volumes by Dr. Douglas Southall 
Freeman have, of course, fired the interest of many anew, but 
other sound books not quite on a par with Dr. Freeman's also 
gain numbers of readers. 

I believe a main reason for this interest is the fact that the 
Civil War is now old enough for us to be able to see clearly and 
even minutely the characters of the American leaders who 
fought in both the Armies. Enough time has passed for ex- 
tensive research to have been completed and for accurate esti- 
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mates of the men and armies to be made public 
























































mos . 
tury later we can see fighting Americans very _;ly 7 al 
were, see their abilities, their faults, their vict. and ad 
errors. And—since we have not changed a gr de, Me 
1861-65—we can in a considerable measure see ely, 

As one of those who often turn to books on 1 Ciyij Wy, 
for this and other reasons, | have wished at time or a hans 
history of the War, a book in which I could kly orien 
myself on the sequence and chief details of < igs ang 
battles. Many, I think, will find Strategy in the « ivi] \,,, 
book to this purpose. The author describes each | cipal cam 
paign of the Civil War concisely and concludes cach wi: , 
discussion of the strategy of the campaign. “q 

He does not go into the over-all strategy of the \Var, why 


AKT 


has, of course, been covered adequately in other books. p 


Ut 


we have lacked just such a book as Strategy in the Civil Wy 
book to which we can readily turn for the chief facts.—G, \ 
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Europe 


LOST CONTINENT? By Noel F. Busch. New York ang 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1945. 204 Pages; $2.50. 


The facile and lucid Mr. Busch has made a year's swin 
through Europe, dipping his reportorial ladle into the cauldron 
and dishing up gobbets of the potpourri for American con 
sumption, on no particular plan but with the final result the 
he has amused himself mightily and offered his readers the 
titivation of unexpected variety, laced with the personal season 
ing of a talented biographer. 

His comments on France become a vignette of DeGaulle 
Italy is a life of United States Ambassador Alexander Kirk and 
England becomes mainly a thumbnail sketch of Lord Keyne 

In Yugoslavia, which was the first country in the Russian 
zone to be made available for limited inspection by outsider 
Mr. Busch finds Marshal Tito running a legalized reign of 
terror and he finds further that what the United Nations have 
really accomplished in Eastern Europe is the spread of Com 
munism—that is, Communism by totalitarian crackdown on al! 
citizens who possess the means and ability to make an hones 
living—that being the easiest approach in Communistic prox 
lyting. 

And it is Mr. Busch’s observation that the reason this is 90 is 
that Tito—whose government quite naturally exists without 
popular support—was originally a Churchillian creation, as was 
DeGaulle—both of whom continued to exist merely because 
developments made them too hot to drop. That Britain recog 
nizes Tito’s government is understandable if one accepts the 
full purport of Britain’s problem of Russia in Europe. That the 
United States recognizes that government is as un-understand 
able as the diplomatic whitewash that dripped thickly over the 
Fascism of DeGaulle in the Murphy-North African period 
and the Invasion-Liberation period. 

In Italy, Mr. Busch finds glibly that the United States an¢ 
England together have destroyed the power of the existing 
régime—and put nothing in its place. He finds the social dis 
integration in Italy now to be identical to, if not more advanced 
than, that which caused Italians to welcome Fascism originall) 

In general, Europeans again in a little over a quarter 0! 3 
century are faced with the phenomenon, in America, © * 
country that can achieve fabulous practical prodigies nd at the 
same time be guilty of many fundamental political, «(minis 
tive and diplomatic errors. 

Of all European nations, Mr. Busch finds Germany ms 
like the United States—finds that her problem transc nds met 
defeat because of her national delusion, which |< blame 
broadly on humanity's limitless capacity for delusio: He © 
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that the German character invariably looks upon 
exciting game of playing soldier for keeps—an 
linary living—and he blames that outlook on the 
lity of the German character. However all that 
portant thing to Americans today is that in Ger 
ly—all the conditions that fathered and fostered 
Nazism and Fascism exist again in the spiritual 
chaos of those countries. 

e-over-lightly of France, Mr. Busch discovers’ po- 
nical and spiritual unsoundness. He finds, as one 
t, profound war damage, with wages. unlivable 
leadership her weakest prop, with communication 
the press given over to columnists’ blathering. 
he predicts that France will not go Communist 
JeGaulle lasts, but saw DeGaulle’s lasting as highly 
[he buttress against Communism in France is 
mall farming class that has lived there for centuries 

tv iolently competitive effort. 
ch finds Communism a likely outcome in Belgium, 
where the farming class is less influential than the 
y artisans, and feels its threat possibly in Holland where 
joding has ruined farmlands for the next decade at least. But 
instead of pursuing his observations, Mr. Busch goes blithely 





inf on one of his amusing Cook’s tours and drops the whole 


matter of the Lost Continent, question mark, which one feels 
s not so much lost to those who know the trace of its centuries 
f history—as fortunately discovered by Mr. Busch in further 
ance of his prestige as an editor of Life. 

The profile of Lord Keynes is significantly important at the 
present time as it carries with it the entire British attitude 
‘oward the United States in its negotiation of the recent -load 

Britain's position on Lend-Lease is that without some 
sort of aid, presumably a large loan repayable in goods instead 
f dollars, British economy will be ruined, to the detriment 
{the United States and the world economy as well as her own 
Since by entering the war the United States recognized the 
necessity of saving Britain, it would thus be inconsistent to 
iesert her now, as well as patently unfair.” 

Mr. Noel Busch writes easily, glibly, frivolously and some 
times purely for his own amusement. He observes, however, 
not with the conscious profundity of one who walks in the vast 
catacombs of European problems, contributing to their solution 


here he may—but instead, like a self respecting American of 
reasonable intelligence who sees the mess with level eye and 
tongue in cheek and comes home to lay it before you sketchily 
ind pleasantly and in the light of his own understanding—over 
the Martinis -Cotoner James Warner BELLAH. 


7 7 + A 
“They Dropped It’’ 


GOD AND THE ATOM. By Ronald A. Knox. New York 
Sheed & Ward, 1945. 166 Pages; $2.00. 


Every tactical and strategic decision has, no doubt, its ethical 
and even theological overtones—a fact which doesn’t bother 
the soldier except that it makes his judgments subject to more 
than usual debate by the amateur theologian. The soldier's 
decisions are, in fact, subject to a crossfire from the amateur 
tactician and the amateur moralist—critics gifted with an often 
‘oggy and always offensive hindsight, who are likely to insist 
ariously either that the soldier doesn’t do good, or that he 
doesn t do things well. 

Both of these obscure but extremely vocal groups have had 
‘heir say about the atomic bomb, and they reach common 
~ause In their condemnation of its use and/or-the place of its 
employment. 

The soldier, whatever his future fears, was glad to see the 
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THE BEST BOOKS 
ON MODERN ARMS 


New 
Revised 
Edition 


$5.00 


A BASIC MANUAL 
OF MILITARY 
SMALL ARMS 


Walter H. B. Smith, Consultant on Military Weapons to the 
National Rifle Association, has included every important mili- 
tary smail arm—more than a hundred weapons, together with 
complete and thoroughly illustrated instructions on loading, 
operation and stripping—in this uniquely comprehensive 
survey of modern arms. 





PISTOLS 
and 
REVOLVERS 


NRA Book 
Of Small Arms 
Volume | 


By 
W. H. B. Smith 
The definitive study of hand guns—covering every important 
European and American pistol and revolver, with their devel- 
opment, operation, and use. 650 pages of detailed information 


include 450 photographs and 75 drawings. Glossary and Index 
make this the most complete volume in the field. 


Order from 
Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 




















Three Outstanding Books 
On 
Applied Strategy 





LANDING OPERATIONS 
By DR. ALFRED VAGTS 


A history of the strategy, tactics, and politics of amphibious opera- 
tions from the earliest records to 1945. Dr. Vagts, already known as 
a military historian, traces the development of amphibious opero- 
tions from the Greeks, through the “conjunct operations” of the 
18th century, to our own landings in North Africa, Normandy, 
and the Riviera. This is a monumental study of one of the most 
complex operations in warfare. All necessary illustrations and maps 


are included 
$5.00 


STRATEGY 
in the 
CIVIL WAR 


By BARRON DEADERICK 


Even with the mass of material made available by two world wars, 
the Civil War still serves as an excellent study in applied strategy. 
Mr. Deaderick, long a specialist in the history of the Civil War, has 
applied the basic strategic principles laid down by the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff School to the campaigns of the Civil 
War, and has developed an analysis which will be invaluable to 
any serious student of war. Maps, biographical sketches of the 
leaders in the conflict, and a thorough index are included. 


$2.50 


PATTON 
and His 
THIRD ARMY 


By COLONEL BRENTON G. WALLACE | 


When General Patton arrived in England, he asked specifically for 
the services of Colonel Wallace, who had already made a name for 
himself as liaison officer to the British. Colonel Wallace became 
Patton's Chief of Liaison, in the G-3 section of the Third Army, and 
held that position through the war. His book is based on the official 
notes of the daily staff conferences held at Third Army Headquar- 
ters, at which General Patton communicated his decisions to the 
Third Army's subordinate units. This is the only study of Third Army 
operations published. Maps are included. 

$3.00 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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bomb because it hastened the end of the war. 
pected that the professional theologian, were hy 
his dictum, would do likewise. 

Ronald Knox, a theologian of some standi: 1 the + 
certainly looks on the advent of the atomic bor with » 
that does credit as much to his knowledge as to | me 


ve long -_ 
EMErge with 


i} n 
prose and his conclusions are too good to spoil b de 
For those who have to know what they're going |» read bef 7 
they buy it, I might cite a couple of his lesser joints Kon 
points out that a faith which weathered the st +» raised ly 
those who cited the indivisibility of the atom as proof of ie 
terialism is not a faith apt to be indisposed by the phenomen 
of atomic fission; and that while the nations con erned or 
have done the best thing by withholding the atomic bomb, “.. 


did the next best thing—they dropped it.”—J. C. 
7 7 5 
Bringing the Overseas Veterans Up To Date 
WHILE YOU WERE GONE. Edited by Jack Goodmy 

New York: Simon & Schuster, 1946. 625 Pages; Indey 

$3.50. 

Somehow I am surprised at the excellence of this book. | 
would have been so easy to sound false notes in such 4 
But I find none, and I don’t think the veteran wil! eithe; 

Jack Goodman and his publishers deserve special credit {y 
lining up such an able crew to report on wartime Ameri 
Allan Nevins tells “How We Felt About the War’: Px 
Gallico covers “What We Talked About.” Jonathan Danie 
tells of “The Presidency,” Thomas L. Stokes of “The Congres 
and Henry F. Pringle of “The War Agencies.” Labor is ¢« 
ered by R. J. Thomas and industry by Donald Nelson; spor 
by Dan Parker, books by Lewis Gannett, the theater by Wolco 
Gibbs, and the comics by Milton Caniff. Charles Hurd a 
Charles Bolté tell “How We Planned for the Veterans’ Return 
and Senator Joseph H. Ball “How We Planned for the Postwar 
World.” An appendix shows “How Your Congressman Voted 
and how President Truman voted as a Senator on measures of 
special interest to men in the Services. A number of other co 
tributors report on other aspects of wartime life at home. 

Some of those chapter headings suggest complacency and per 
haps whitewashing. But you won't find it. The best exampl 
of not finding it is James Thurber’s report on General Elliot 
Roosevelt's famous dog, Blaze, ahd his free airplane ride. 

Although While You Were Gone was written for the vet 
eran, it struck me as equally interesting for the soldier and 
citizen who stayed at home. The book is in a class with On!) 
Yesterday, by F. H. Allen. Mr. Goodman has done a servic 


for the returning serviceman.—G. V. 


ae oe. 
Artist in Europe 
STUDIO: EUROPE. By John Groth. New York: The Van 
guard Press, 1945. 283 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


John Groth has now made his contribution to the fast grow 
ing (and, so I've been told, slow selling) output of personal 
experience books by war correspondents. His prose is no better 
and no worse than the rest. He has the same troubles with 
PROs; he too describes his reaction to his first bombing and life 
at the front; he too tells of liberated Paris and conquered Berlin. 
If this were all that Studio: Europe offered I certainly would 
not recommend it, since most readers are growing a little weary 
of the “I” school of war correspondents’ literature. 

But John Groth is primarily an artist and Studio: Furope * 
filled with his fine sketches of the war and life in Europe. 
Where his typewriter fails, his pen is successful in presenting 
a unique record of the war. For these alone this is a hook worth 


adding to your library.—D. J. H. 
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he Third Army Commander 


ITON rinc Man. By William Bancroft Mellor. New 






Work: ( Putnam's Sons, 1946. 245 Pages; Illustrated; 
(Ta ex 
t Calm Viel ition of detracting trom the war record of Gen 
Knoy | Pa ink his actual character and accomplishments 
ation HMB cla preferably through the medium of a good 
befor ae was a leader of ‘eal striking and colosful 
Knox Fs e has often been given credit for even greate: 
sed by ue ts than he and his fine Third Army actually did 
t s. nd the emphasis on his name has tended to crowd 
men PA names of other high commanders of comparable 
mi nerhal iter ability. 
A, \I s uncritical and brief story of the great armored 
mal life does not measure up as a military biography 
perm value. His book gives us the principal happen- 
le Sin ( ral Patton's life and pictures him in heroic mold 
odman pughout in a style I find a bit painful. 
7 A typical exe imple is the following, which deals with the time 
* B, before Pershing’s advance into Me »xICO: 
wk What's delaying us?” asked the impatient young son of 
\lars. “Why do we have to wait till the whole god damn 
“ United States is under arms? Some of us are ready to go 
di r 
se He didn't have to wait long. Major General Hugh L. 
. p Scott, then Chief of Staff, designated General Pershing as 
Daniels faecommander in chief of the American Expeditionary Force; 
oT nd presently, Black Jack called Lieutenant Patton to 
$¢ Washington. 
ye Captain Patton,” said the General, “how would you like 
Voleon Ato command my Headquarters Troop?” 
rd Captain Patton! Another promotion. And command of 
et e “Palace Guard” as well! Things were looking up for the 
“ee boy who played at war. 
Voted The ¢ olo rious deeds of Patton and his Third Army need to 
ures of Jlaced in better perspective than that in which Mr. Mellor 
er ( s them. And the man himself deserves a far more effective 
, G.\ 
nd per sf sf sf 
rm The OSS in the War 
” OAK AND DAGGER. By Corey Ford and Alastair Mac 
he ver bain. New York: Random House, 1946. 216 Pages; $2.50. 
er ar | suppose this will do until we can have a much fuller history 
10 the hush-hush work of the Office of Strategic Services. The 
servi thors tell some good true yarns which surely ought to be told 
credit to the many courageous people w ho did work unde: 
. But although the writers tried hard they were unsuccess 
at a hidieg my breath bated for two hundred pages. 
» Van The book describes about a dozen of the more exciting phases 
a the OSS work and the adventures of some who carried out 
at work. These tasks are not, however, always clearly related 
| grow: the rest of the war as a whole. Nor is the position of OSS in 
ersonal ation to the other intelligence agencies covered in enough 
better tail 
sv ith \t all events, a lot of very able men and women worked in the 
nd life #iMoak and Dagger Department during the War, and this brief 
Berlin. k gives you some idea of what they were up to.—G. V. 
would 
weary 4 ° , 
Behind the Lines 
ope is MMBY YANKEE PARIS. By Herbert E. French. New York: 
urope. JB The Vanguard Press, 1945. 260 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 
ae While the combat Joes were busy killing off the Boche in 





tope, thousands of American soldiers in the rear echelons 
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The Background 
Of Our War 


SUPPLY TRAINING 


COMBAT 
18 Million Tons To 
Eisenhower 
By Lieutenant Colonel Randolph Leigh 


“In brief compass and with admirable clarity Colonel 
Leigh has told us a great deal of the miracle of American 
Supply at war.’ —Saturday Review of Literature. 


$2.00 





The Winning of the War 
in 
Europe and the Pacific 
Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, 1943 to 1945, to the Secretary of War. 


$1.00 
$2.50 


Atlas supplement with additional maps in color showing 
the progress of the war in two-week intervals... $1.25 


Paper; maps in black and white ........... 
Cloth; maps in black and white and color 





Report on the Army 
Biennial reports of the Chief of Staff to the Secretary of 
War, 1939 to 1943. 


Cloth ....... $1.50: Fighting Forces edition 25¢ 





Selected Speeches and Statements 
of General of the Army 
George C. Marshall 
Edited by Major H. A. DeWeerd 


@ geere $2.75 


Order all four from 


‘Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 

















Pacifie War 


The battles we fought and the terrain we fought in 


The Infantry Journal has assembled the best accounts of combat in 
the Pacific and a group of books, written by experts, which describe 
the life, the terrain, and the climate of the areas in which we fought. 
These books are presented for the first time in the handy, inex- 
pensive FIGHTING FORCES edition. Together they give a rounded 


«picture of our war in the Pacific. 


ISLAND VICTORY 
The taking of Kwajalein. 25¢ 


THE CAPTURE OF ATTU 
Stories by combat men. 25¢ 


GUADALCANAL DIARY 


Eyewitness account of the landing on Guadalcanal. 25¢ 


IWO JIMA 
One of our bloodiest battles. 25¢ 


THE PACIFIC WORLD 
Edited by Fairfield Osborn. Cloth, $3.00; Fighting Forces edition, 50¢ 


ANIMALS OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 
By Carter, Hill and Tate. Cloth, $3.00; Fighting Forces edition, 25¢ 


REPTILES OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 
By Arthur Loveridge. Cloth, $3.00; Fighting Forces edition, 25¢ 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 
By Felix Keesing. Cloth, $3.00; Fighting Forces edition, 25¢ 


PLANT LIFE OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 
By E. D. Merrill. Cloth, $3.50; Fighting Forces edition, 25¢ 


FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 
By Nichols and Bartsch. Cloth, $2.50; Fighting Forces edition, 25¢ 


INSECTS OF THE PACIFIC WORLD 
By C. H. Curran. Cloth, $3.75; Fighting Forces edition, 25¢ 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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were working behind their desks helping to p the re 
straight. ~ 
Herbert French was one of these—a Unir | Stare 
lieutenant doing an honest job of housekeeping rom jj if 
pen comes this fascinating and humorous unt of iyi ork 
Americanized France and of the inimitable inc Bs 


Di 


, : yatre> HS, Merry ay 
tragi-comic, that inevitably follow when the S ja; Amend = 
meets up with the chocolate-loving La Belle |} ince aol 


From Normandy to Paris the author gets iny 


‘ > he s ed In the Dn bring 
vate affairs of liberty-loving French, each of 7 


NOM suffer m < 
some personal loss, some personal sorrow in the \\’ar Thames h ol 
a series of happy entanglements, he emerges the most (,\j;, Aa {! 
the lot. i ment 
Outstanding among these is Céleste, pretty and petite, wh plis! 


conducts semi-private French classes in a beauti!! jittle card [he a 
right next door to the maison de tolerance. A himoroys o ulati 


tion develops as the author gets outranked by Celeste’ me n. H 


American suitors. nized, 
Unlike the swashbuckling war correspondents who “s . light 
ashore” and rush into the thick of happenings to cover » ‘aon 
mentous events, Herbert French’s war comes right out of iJ , “T 
Stars and Stripes. While pounding a typewriter behind 4 MD 
lines, however, he skillfully sketches the erratic life of the nallli 
combatant among the cigarette-butt-pursuing French. re 
The flippant illustrations of Anatole Kovarsky put life in ee 


this otherwise sketchy book and are some of the finest pen-and 
ink portrayals of our Gallic cousins that have come out of thy 


war.—G. P. P. 
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Chaplains In War 


SOLDIERS OF GOD. By Christopher Cross. New York 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1946. 236 Pages; Illustrated 
Index: $2.75. 


Soldiers of God is the story of the almost 8,000 minises 
priests and rabbis who left their congregations and 
khaki to minister to the spiritual needs of America’s fi 


O0NTMich ch 
men. illiat 
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Page 
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e wa 


The war from the chaplain’s standpoint is well chronicled 
from the first death-packed hours at Pearl Harbor and Bataa 
until VJ-day. But the book is written in a haphazard manner 
organized neither geographically nor chronologically. That is 
small matter, though, for the series of unrelated incidents te! 
the chaplains’ story as effectively as a more forma! presentatia 
would. 
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There are the usual number of technical mistakes easily 4 
parent to any Army man. A bomb explodes and a sergeant {al 
with a bullet between his eyes: Divisions are confused wit 
regiments, and vice versa. Closer editing would have impmveé 
the book considerably. The thirty-two-page picture section ! 
disappointing and seems to have been added as an afterthoug 
The selection of illustrations shows evidence of haste for i 
covers the war inadequately. In addition to the regular inde 
there is a list of all chaplains who were decorated and of thos 
who were casualties. 

Christopher Cross previously wrote another book about : 
chaplain, My Fighting Congregation. The wartime Chie! 4 
Chaplains, Major General William R. Arnold, collabontet 
with Mr. Cross on the current book. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the chaplains ston ' 
the evidence in page after page of the breaking down of thé 
barriers between Protestant, Catholic and Jew un:er the stes 
and strain of combat. I hope our soldiers carry | '\'s toleranct 
over into civilian life.—J. F. L. 
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Wild Life Conservation 


“S Any IE DI CAME BACK. By S. Kip Farrington, Jr. New 
DUS wig McCann, 1945. 138 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 


lls of the extraordinary accomplishments of ; 
ization known as “Ducks Unlimited” in bilisies 
ck population of the North American continent 
sing low of 38 million, in 1936, to the present 
villion. “Ducks Unlinited,” formed and founded 
far-seeing American sportsmen and aided by gov 
neies of the United States and Canada, has ac 
miracle of wild life conservation. 
[he au oor presents the gioomy picture in regard to our duck 
hat existed in 1936, and the causes for this situa 
mn. He tells how “Ducks Unlimited” was founded and or 
sized, how it functions and who did it. His interesting and 
hter story of the successful accomplishments of this 
nization in establishing vital wild life conservat 1 measures 
| arouse the enthusiasm of all true sportsmen. 

Kip Farrington, the successful author of a number of books 
ch and wild fowl, is salt-water editor of Field and Stream. 
e writes on his subject with the authority that comes from 
howledge and long experience. The illustrations by Lynn 
life in ue Hunt, the renowned painter of wild fowl, bring a de 
pen-andiilihtful artistry to this pleasing and instructive book. There are 
ut of th tyfour pages of excellent photographs. Mayor GeneERAI 

mam C, Lee. 
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Father Haggerty’s Story 


UERRILLA PADRE IN MINDANAO. By Edward Hag 
gerty. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1946. 257 
Pages; Index; $2.75. 


Edward Haggerty was rector of the small Jesuit college at 
Minises@Bacayan, in Mindanao, Philippine Islands, at the outbreak of 
conneq@iihe war. After the Jap attack, he volunteered as a chaplain 
> hightingith the American forces, serving on the staff of Major General 

illiam F. Sharp. Following the fall of Corregidor and the 
ironicledmbsequent surrender of all American troops in the Philippines, 
cd BataaniM@ather Haggerty resumed his civilian status and returned to 
| mannerlmmbagavan. 

That is With the loyal Filipinos, Father Haggerty took to the hills 
lents te 5 unofhcial chaplain with the guerrilla forces on Mindanao. 
sentat He tells a thrilling tale, replete ‘with ambushes, captures, tor 
res, escapes, and always the unrelenting struggle against the 
easily apmmmpvader. 
Guerrilla Padre In Mindanao is Father Haggerty’s diary of 
ose three years in hiding. It is a story of strange contrasts, of 
t Filipino patriots who refused to bow to the enemy, of col 
borators who filled their bellies with Jap rice while their 
others and cousins starved in the hills, of the savage Moham 
edan Moros, who supported first one side and then the other, 
opportunism dictated. 
lt isthe story of the American guerrilla leaders, Fertig, Bowler 
nd many others, who fanned the smouldering spark of Ameri 
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lustrated 
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about 4aee's™ in the Filipino breast into a devouring flame which har 
Chief o led the Nip at every turn. Familiar figures appear throughout 
laboratedgme'< 'ext~ MacArthur, Bulkeley, Dyess and others. 

The book suffers from lack of organization, undoubtedly be 
’ gor ie? t's much as Father Haggerty first wrote it, in the uncer 
a of te ca light of rude mountain fortresses. A great many 


che stres pharacte emain unidentified in the reader's mind and it is 
lifficul imes to follow the author's train of thought. All in 

‘,thouy, it must rank with the better books about the war, 
only for the compelling sincerity with which it was written. 


OURN |.F.I 
PRIL, 1946 
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Books for the Soldier 


Map and Aerial Photograph Reading 
(Complete) 


With each book come the protractors, scales, maps ond 
photos necessary for practical work. $1.00. 


How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


Rifle Marksmanship in pictures and text. A Fighting Forces 
book. 25¢. 


Scouting and Patrolling 


Well written and illustrated text covering the Soldier, the 
Enemy, and the Ground. A Fighting Forces book. 25¢. 


Psychology for the Armed Services 


Prepared by a Committee of the National Research Coun 
cil. Basic principles and the military and naval applico- 


tions of psychology fully developed. $3.00. 
Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume $5.00 
A Study in Command, by Dr. Douglas S. Freeman. 
Volume |. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume Il. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 


Volume Ill. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


The Officer’s Guide (Eleventh Edition) 


The officer's Vade Mecum—everything the officer needs 


to know. $2.50. 


Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 


By Henry D. Smyth. Full text of the official report pre- 
pared for Major General Leslie R. Groves, chief of the 
atomic-bomb project. Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.25. 


Order from 
Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . Washington 6, D. C. 
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One Book Out of Every Seven 
FREE 





Individual members of the Infantry Association who 
send cash with their book orders get a 15% bonus in 
Book Dividend coupons .with each order. 

Your Book Dividend Coupons are enclosed with the 
books you order. You can buy any book commercially 
published* from the Infantry Journal Book Service, and 
get your 15% bonus. You can use your accumulated 
coupons to buy any book you like. 


*Sorry—no bonus on orders for official manuals, or on orders for 


organizations. However, you can use Dividend Coupons to buy 


your manuals 


Every Veteran Should Have 


Veteran’s Rights and 
Benefits 
By 
Colonel Mariano A. Erana and 


Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Symons 


Complete information on the GI Bill of Rights, National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, pension rights, medical facilities—all the 
mation tha » veteran needs, for 

information that the vete eeds, $1.00 


ROTC Manuals 
THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1945-46 


(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1945-46 


(To be used by Class MS) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1945-46 


(To be used by Class MS) 
$2.50 in cloth 
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1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 











Hirohito 
JAPAN AND THE SON OF HEAVEN. | 


illard P, 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945. ard Pri 
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$2.75. ar I 
; : We 
[he fact that Mr. Price was actually a neigh; of the le & 
nese Emperor for several years and that he writ: about hi, : " 
a direct, informal manner gives his book espe: ee te k f 
does not, like some who have tried to explain the |.panese y.,. Miles . 
of thinking, get his readers lost and confused 1» mad ; 
. aze nce 
Oriental beliefs, legends, and pseudo-history. - 
Mr. Price pictures the Emperor himself as in probabil es 
a quiet man with somewhat simple tastes despite some bres “. 
of education. He explains his remoteness from Japanese jj. tran 
in general, not to create sympathy, but to make clear the an: MlmeMiciet 
ficiality of the figure of the ruler. He suggests a way to * pote 
the emperor myth and believes that Hirohito’s vast wos) “ te 
should be distributed for public purposes. ; 
Japan and the Son of Heaven is especially recommend 
Army men now in Japan and for those who wil] bx FA 
there.—G. V. Look 
1 7 7 prated 
Good Sense on English oe 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK. By Rudolf Flesch, \ t Rol 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 210 Pages; Index: $2.5 ting 
Among the scores of books on writing and speaking tes t 
English, this one deserves a high standing. In the first ; The 
Mr. Flesch does not tackle plain talk from the always out-o! | the 
slant of the dictionary makers and the grammar writers best 
writes about the everyday uses of language, giving good an 
examples from ads, editorials, stories, articles and notices 
emphasizes “the free combination of short words inst 
complex word formations” as the most important element } NKt 
putting ideas clearly to others. w Ye 
Mr. Flesch describes a simple yardstick with which you a 
measure your own written product. The measurement mn 
gives you a score based on shortness of sentences, fewness ¢ ~* 
affixes, and number of personal references. vel ( 
There is no question of the value of The Art of Plain | EI 
to all who write, and especially to those who write in lin 1 
duty. His book has no special section for the military man 75 
is simply a sound general guide to clear writing for officia be 
unofficial purposes.—G. V. : 
DUN 
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FLYING STORIES. By Guy Gilpatric. New York: | 










Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946. 287 Pages; $2.50. ba 

Guy Gilpatric, best known as the creator of Colin Giew iio, 
cannon and the good ship Inchcliffe Castle, has collect Ni 
series of his own short stories on flying. The stories cove: rol 
period ranging from the infancy of aviation to World War |! Hist 
heir principal interest lies in the antiquarian appeal whic! 1H 
comes from the frequent mentiqn of the Curtis pusher ing 






Lincoln Beachey. 

The best part of the book is Gilpatric’s foreword, in wi 
he recounts his own early days in aviation. On the whole, this 
reviewer thinks that Mr. Gilpatric would do better to bury ' 
past and stick to the Inchcliffe Castle.—J, C. 
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NEGRO LABOR: A Nattonat Prosiem. By D: 
Weaver. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, !* 
329 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Director of Negro Training and Em 
ployment in the Office of Production Managem« and the 
War Production Board, and Director of Negro \lanpow' 
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War Manpower Commission, surveys the posi 
» in the labor scene and finds it, inev itably, not 
1g the history of the Negro laborer through the 
e Southern building trades and past his World 

) heavy industry Cusually as a strike-breaker), 


: \\ ves full statistics onl many incidents to imple 


ition that in training opportunities, union rela 
ngs with management a tremendous labor poten 


- 
ts eliberately and consistently dammed up. If this 
hil 


tuation would be bad enough; but the conse 


the social complex are even worse. To cite one 


Bf ices, the necessity for moving white labor into an 
s wded Baltimore, in preference to the utilization 
* oro labor reserves, intensified problems of hous 
ration. social friction, labor morale, and associated 

FF ie which constituted an inestimable drain on the 
te and peacetime power of a United States that can 


ect no single source of strength. 


5. 
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} v RITE WAR STORY. C€ compile ~d by the Editors of 


155 Pages; Illus- 
ia 50. 


\bout forty war correspondents and other war writers, includ- 


Emie Pyle, Larry Lesueur, Vincent Sheehan, Alvin Josephy, 

+ Robinson, John Daly, and other able and well known 
» names, give us their favorite stories. Marquis Childs 

tes the foreword. 

[he stories are brief, all of them, just a few hundred words, 

}they vary much in quality. But among them are some of 

s hest stories of the war told exceedingly sll. G. V. 
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Other New Books 


NKEE SHIPS IN CHINA SEAS. By Daniel Henderson 
v York: Hastings House, 1946. 274 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
00. Adventures of early American skippers in the seas in the 
ibled Far East. 

ASTELAND. By Jo Sinclair. 

321 Pages; $2.50. 
bvel Contest. 

is HOUSE NEAR PARIS. By Drue Tartiére written with 
R. Werner. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1946. 318 Pages; 

75. A story of intrigue, deceit and danger among the Nazis. A 
mber of the French Underground tells her part in the exciting 
he in arms and Allied flyers. 

DUNSELING WITH RETURNED SERVICEMEN. By Car! 
Rogers and John L. Wallen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
npany, 1946. 159 Pages; Index; $1.60. A manual for counsel- 
to veterans, containing many analyzed case histories. 
OWDOWN. By Errol Flynn. New York: Sheridan House, 
6. 308 Pages; $2.50. 

ENCH AT SIGHT. By Alexander Gode. New York: 
rowell Company, 1945. 96 Pages; Illustrated; $1.50. 
s text for home study. 

HT HORSES. By Cecil F. Rooks. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Pub 
hing Company, 1946. 159 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.00. A 
nual for riders and drivers. 


1U AND THE UNIVERSE. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 
The winner of the twelfth Harper Prize 


Thomas 
A begin 


By John J. O'Neill. New York: 

Washburn, 1946. 329 Pages; Index; $3.50. The Science 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune discusses the past and 
ure of men as seen by the scientists. 


INA IN THE SUN. By Randall Gould. New York: Double 
* Company, Inc., 1946. 403 Pages; Index; $3.50. Another 


x on ( This time by the editor of the American edition 
ve Sh vai Evening Post and Mercury. He lived more than 
D decades China. 
MMONSENSE SHOTGUN SHOOTING. By Fred Etchen 
\ Stanlord Printing & Publishing Company, Huntington, 
a. 18° Pages; Illustrated; (No price given) 
IL, 194 
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and polite or flavored with mayhem. Poirot, with his mus- 
taches aquiver, the ponderous Sir Henry Merivale, the 
cynical Bishop and the well-bred Tolefree move relent- 
lessly through these pages in their unending demonstra- 
tion that crime does not pay and that truth will prevail. 
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